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Lorado Taft’s ‘““Mother and Child’’ which helped rouse public sentiment for 


Better Babies in Chicago’s recent campaign 


Che New York School of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 105 EAST 22d STREET 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


A professional training school, of graduate rank, for civic and social work 


Requirements for admission: the mental maturity and general education which 
may be assumed of college graduates, good health, and earnestness of pur- 
pose. All students are required to pass an entrance examination. Date of 
examination: Tuesday, September 8. Fall term opens Tuesday, September 
29. Applications for admission in September, 1914, should be. filed now. 


TWO YEAR COURSES IN 


Family Rehabilitation 
Child Welfare 
Recreation 
Medical Social Service 
Settlements and Social Centers 
Delinquency and Prison Reform 
Social Work of Churches 
Public Service 


CURRICULUM STAFF 
The course occupies two academic years. All the 
classroom work of the first year is prescribed, but EDWARD T. DEVINE, Social Work 


there is opportunity for choice in Field Work. The 
work of the second year is vocational and elective. It 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Social Legislation 


is so planned as to facilitate the transition from pro- MARY GRACE WORTHINGTON, Field Work 
fessional study to active service. Training by partici- : ¥ 
pation in the actual process of research, administration KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, Statistics 
or case work, is the most conspicuous feature of this 
half of the curriculum. PORTER R. LEE, Families 

At the beginning of the second year, if it has not 
been done earlier, each student selects his particular HENRY R. THURSTON, Child Welfare 
department of social work from among the several 
fields in which expert direction and valuable training G. E. JOHNSON, Play and Recreation 
Ate pp seosais ae ‘al ae Bee FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, Public Service 

eld is arranged in connection wit the appropriate 
institution or society which best represents it and in ; 
which there are favorable conditions for training. The ° OREANTO FOS teas 
responsibility for supervision of this specialized field JAMES ALEX. MILLER, Medical Social Service 
work remains with the staff of the school and is 
entrusted to the particular instructor who is most MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH, Neighborhood Work 
familiar from practical experience with the kind of 
work which the student is doing, or, if no member MARY VAN KLEECK, Industrial Problems 


of the staff has such familiarity, then to a competent 


GAYLORD S. WHITE, Social Work of Churches 


instructor whose services are secured for the purpose. 


IQ8~" Announcements for 1914-15, giving full information in regard to courses 
and requirements for admission, with statement of the professional oppor- 
tunities for men and women in social work, will be sent on application 
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The GIST of IT— 


HELP Wanted! Sixty-one civil service 

positions in the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau are to be filled. Social workers are the 
most likely candidates. Many of the exam- 
inations can be taken at home. Page 448. 


CONGRESSMAN Bryan of Washington 

read into the Congressional Record the 
full text of Mr. Parkinson’s article, When 
the Ship Goes Down, from Tur Survey of 
July 4. Page 448. 


KATHARINE B. Davis, suitcase in hand, 

moved over to New York city’s island 
prison and quelled a mutiny by her pres- 
ence. Something of her philosophy of re- 
cent prison outbreaks across the country. 
Page 445. 


AUSTRALIA heads off strikes and settles 

interstate disputes over minimum wage 
awards through a special federal court. The 
president of this court, recently a visitor in 
the United States, interviewed for THE 
Survey. Page 445. 


‘THE trouble with our courts is simple 

enough. A little snugger organization, 
a chief justice who is chief executive, the 
authority to make rules—and we shall have 
substantive justice in place of demands for 
the recall of judges. Page 458. 


A STRIKE for the property rights in a 

job—a business man’s revelation of 
the Turtle Creek Valley strike of Westing- 
house employes. Page 463. 


NATIVE nurses, trained at the Naval Hos- 

pital, are driving the medicine men 
out of American Samoa and going forth 
through the islands as missionaries among 
a sorely diseased people. Page 460. 


"TOPEKA’S survey found some things 

amiss in the city’s health, industry and 
administration, but the findings are being 
turned to good account by the strong local 
committee. Page 451. 


HE experience of the Black Plague 
which heroic American doctors got 
from China’s devastating epidemic of two 
years ago, and of the dangers from conceal- 
ment drawn from San Francisco’s folly, 
have served well in the minor outbreak of 
it at New Orleans. Page 449. 


MBs. BACON’S state housing bill is not 

only law, but history now. Yet the 
story of how it was fought through the In- 
diana Legislature, of how the women’s clubs 
and then the men lined up behind her, is 
more thrilling than any news of the day. 
Another chapter of “Beauty for Ashes.” 
Page 466. 


NEW YORK’S night-work law for wo- 

men has been upheld by the State 
Supreme Court, an intermediate step on the 
way to the Court of Appeals. The Supreme 
Court has reversed itself frankly and com- 
pletely since the Williams case of 1907. 
Page 450. 


BOSTON 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 


Che Distinctive Boston House 
A Hotel of the highest class, with 


moderate rates. 

Especially attractive to those who pre- 
fer good taste to display. 

One of the most inviting and home- 
like public houses in America. 

Our illustrated Booklet, with guide to 
Boston and vicinity, will follow the favor of 
your card. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager 
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We Brelivue— 


"THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

Har right living should be the fourth “‘R’’ in 
education. 
HAT health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

‘THAT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


If you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ‘““The 
Profession of Home-Making,”’ giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
note,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Square House a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable. Address Miss CasTInB C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Classified Advertisements 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED Social Service Workers for 
Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare. 
Applicants should have experience in social 
work. Apply Dept. E., 547 County Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


WANTED, all-around man for Director 
of boys and men; trained athlete; exper- 
ienced, 25-35 years old; Boy Scout leader. 
Address Hagley Community House, Henry 
Clay, near Wilmington, Delaware. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ORGANIZED CHARITY woman work- 
er desires executive position in the west 
or northwest. Experienced case-worker. 
Address 1292, THE SurvEY. 


HEAD OF SETTLEMENT, well edu- 
cated and refined, able to lecture and to 
direct public recreation, particularly suc- 
cessful in her relationship with the people, 
will be open to engagement by Oct. 1st. 

Address 1293 Survey. 


WANTED, position in industrial school, 
reformatory or prison work, by ex-superin- 


— 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. 


RECREATION CENTERS 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


JULIA C, LATHROP, Vice-President 


A professional training school for Civic and Social Workers 


in the great center of social work. 


TWELFFH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, isi 


Announcements for 1914-1915, with Register for 1913-1914, now 


available for distribution 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAY- 


GROUND WORKERS WITH TECHNICAL CLASSES AT 
HULL-HOUSE AND PRACTICE WORK IN THE PUBLIC 


THE REGISTRAR, 13th floor, 116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For further information address 


in the second year or in work in the field. 


thirds of the second year. 


Community Work, 


tendent of industrial school. 47 years of 
age. First-class references furnished. Ad- 
dress 1294 Survey. 


YOUNG LADY, experienced in massage 
and medical gymnastics, would like position 
in hospital or with physician. References. 
\ddress 1285, Survey. 


SOCIAL Worker, School of Philanthropy 
training, seven (7) years’ experience, six 
(6) years head of settlement, seeks change. 
Settlement or other social service. Will 
consider far West. Address 1288, Survey. 


Srhonl for Sorial Workers 


MAINTAINED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social 
service; for men and women;; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME: September 23, 1914, to June 4, 1915—A de- 


sirable preparation for any form of social service, and an introduction to specialization 


SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME: September 9, 1914, to June 19, 19/5—For 
further study and training, in a selected field. Open to those who have completed the 
first year satisfactorily and to others with acceptable preparation in social experience. 


Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two- 
Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


For the first year programme, send for the 1914 Bulletin of the school. 


For advanced work, send for the circulars describing the courses offered— 


Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOM 
for Intemperate Men—‘Chester Cres 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations f 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. Geor; 
S. Avery, Mgr. ‘ 


©The National Training School prepares { 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chr 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depa: 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


HICAGO’S PLAN FOR DISPOS- 
ING OF WASTE 


Citizens oF Chicago are in 
part compensated for the long delay and 
acute crisis in the adequate collection 
and disposal of the city’s waste by the 
appointment and report of the Chicago 
City Waste Commission. More than to 
any other citizen this is due to Mary E. 
McDowell. And she owes the prompt- 
ing to this public service to her long 
residence at the University of Chicago 
Settlement, within smelling distance of 
Bubbly Creek and the city dumps. 


Forth upon her quest on both sides of 
the sea to ascertain how other cities dis- 
posed of their waste, she was thus led, 
as she was upon her tireless agitation for 
Chicago’s better sanitary policy and 
equipment. She was one of two women 
added to nine public officials to constitute 
the commission. 


It employed as consulting engineers 

John T. Fetherston, who had for years 
been in charge of New York city’s gar- 
bage-destroying plant and who is now 
street cleaning commissioner in New 
York, and Irwin S. Osborn who designed 
and operated the municipal garbage re- 
duction works at Columbus, Ohio, and is 
how in charge of the waste disposal sys- 
tem of Toronto. Both these engineers had 
just returned from Europe where they in- 
vestigated waste disposal in the princi- 
pal cities. Their report gives the results 
of a scientific investigation of present 
conditions, of prospective increase in 
population and waste material and of 
approved methods and equipment adapt- 
ed to Chicago’s needs. 
Calculating the pounds and cubic feet 
of waste per capita in each ward and 
for the city at large, they estimated 
what it might be in 1920, when the city 
might number 2,900,000, and in 1930, 
when it would probably reach 3,500,000. 
_ Their table showing the annual amount 
of garbage per capita in representative 
cities during 1910 shows that Chicago, 
with two wards omitted, produces only 
96 pounds per capita and New York 157, 
while Boston is credited with 188 pounds, 
incinnati with 196 and Washington, D. 
, with 236 pounds per capita. 
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The lower rate in the two great cities 
is said by the engineers to be due to 
the fact that the foreign populations have 
less to waste and waste less than the 
native element. 

The most significant of the recom- 
mendations which the commission, at the 
suggestion of these experts, made to the 
City Council are city ownership and 
operation of the equipment for collect- 
ing and disposing of waste; separation 
by householders of garbage, ashes and 
rubbish; city ownership of land brought 
up to grade by the dumping of ashes 
in order to gain the profit of the im- 
provement; street car transportation for 
ashes and street sweepings where more 
economical than team hauling; reduction 
of garbage and rubbish separately at cen- 
tral plants, with small incinerators at 
loading stations for burning the more 
combustible waste; the continuance of 
analyses and tests for one year to de- 
termine the seasonal variation in the 
various classes of waste; the employ- 
ment of a technical staff to develop, in- 
stall and operate for at least a year the 
system recommended. 

The development of this recommended 
policy has already begun and will be 
carried on and out as fast and far as 
funds allow. 


SING SING 


CONTRABAND 


Smuggling drugs in to convicts has 
been shown up lately as one of the 
worst of prison abuses. Dr, Davis in 
New York and the new administra- 
tion at Sing Sing have taken vigor- 
ous steps to put a stop to it. 
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OW A WOMAN QUELLED A 
PRISON MUTINY 


THAT MANY prisoners’ uprisings 
at present have in large measure a psy- 
chological explanation, and that in this 
respect they are similar in origin to the 
early strikes and labor disturbances in 
industry, is the opinion of Katharine Be- 
ment Davis, commissioner of correction 
in New York city, who has just been 
called upon to settle a strike of prisoners 
at the city penitentiary on Blackwell’s 
Island. 

Commissioner Davis’s belief, first ex- 
pressed to a representative of Tur Sur- 
VEY, was given after she had restored 
peace among her prisoners by carrying 
her grip to Blackwell’s Island for the 
night and announcing that she would stay 
there until the trouble was over. 


“Run your mind over the last few 
years,’ she said, “and you will recall 
many disturbances among prisoners. The 
widely noted ones in Michigan, Nebra- 
ska, Oklahoma and Sing Sing were not 
all. Each of these had its own imme- 
diate cause, no doubt, but underlying 
them all, and in a measure making them 
possible, there was, I think, a common 
state of mind on the part of prisoners. 
This state of mind was induced by the 
conflict between old and new theories 
and methods in the treatment of law- 
breakers. 

“Prisoners read the newspapers. They 
hear themselves discussed as ‘a problem.’ 
They know that the old theory of pun- 
ishment for revenge is being attacked by 
those who believe that reformation and 
cure should be the aim of treatment. 
They come upon all shades of opinion as 
to the amount of severity desirable in 
controlling prisoners, the amount of 
privilege, of self-government, etc. They 
know that some people are always ready 
to attack prison-keepers as brutal and 
inhuman, 

“All this has its effect on them. It 
gives.them an aggravated self-conscious- 
ness. But more than that, it makes them 
ready to turn to their own account this 
widespread interest in their welfare. 

“When the laboring man first emerged 
as an object of general concern and peo- 
ple began to discuss his condition and 
agitate reforms in his behalf, the same 
psychological reaction on his part was 
seen. Behind many of the early strikes 
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Time Exposures 
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was a desire to use this new weapon, to 
call attention to himself and to stir up 
the sentimental and the calm alike to 
more vigorous efforts for his good. 

“Tt is just so with prisoners today. 
They are eager to take advantage of the 
new interest in their welfare and to fur- 
nish ammunition, so to speak, for those 
who, they think, are fighting for them. 

“T do not know that anything can be 
done about it except to understand it. 
A transition stage is always a difficult 
stage and certainly the prison reform 
movement has got to go on. 

“One slight thing can be done perhaps. 
When investigating bodies visit a penal 
institution, or when an investigation of 
any sort is carried on, prisoners are sure 
to be left in an attitude of unrest and 
suspicion. There may have been no ex- 
pectation of discovering official miscon- 
duct, but it is hard to make the prisoners 
believe that. If any of them have been 
called to testify they report their exper- 
iences to their -fellow-inmates and the 
institution heads are lucky if they don’t 
have an insurrection to quell. 

“The seriousness of such situations 
could often be lessened if investigating 
bodies were more cautious and tactful 
and took pains not to let suspicion against 
the authorities creep into the heads of in- 
mates,” 


The immediate cause of the strike on 
Blackwell’s Island grew out of the re- 
doubled efforts of the authorities to keep 
“contraband” from passing secretly to 
and from the prisoners. It had been 
discovered that with the connivance and 
actual help of some of the keepers drugs 
were being smuggled in in increasing 
quantities. Recently a keeper gave a 
batch of prisoners’ letters to the driver 
of a wagon belonging to the Department 
of Public Charities and the letters were 
later found in the nose-bag of the horse. 
They told how to get drugs in safely. 
Greater care was ordered in the examina- 
tion of all outgoing and incoming parcels. 


Little cuts like this remind us 
As we flit to woodlands wild 
We had better leave behind us 


Playgrounds for the city child 
—G. S. 


To show their disapproval of the new 
strictness a number of prisoners 
“booed” the warden in the dining room 
one day. It was impossible to detect all 
the “booers,”’ so the men in two tiers 
known to contain all the guilty were 
punished by being kept in their cells. 


Philadelphia Public-Ledger 


Sykes in 


The Philadelphia Board of Health 
has issued a ruling that all milk must 
be pasteurized except that from 
farms and herds inspected and pass- 
ed by the Live Stock Sanitary 
Board, or the Medical Milk Com- 
mission. Violations will result in the 
revocation of licenses to sell milk. 

It may be only a coincidence, but 
an interesting one, that there was a 
decrease of 30 per cent in infant 
mortality during May and June of 
1914, as compared with the same 
months of 1913. During these two 
months there was an increase of 10 
per cent in the amount of pasteurized 
milk sold and a still greater im- 
provement in the methods of. pas- 
teurization. 
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Frank Tannenbaum, the I. W. W 
leader convicted several months ago 0! 
participating in a “raid” of the unem: 
ployed on a New York church, rose ir 
one of the workshops shortly after anc 
urged his fellow-inmates to strike as < 
protest against this punishment of the 
innocent with the guilty. Several othet 
shops laid down their tools also and dur 
ing one meal heavy soup bowls wert 
thrown at the keepers, three being cu’ 
in the head. An ex-inmate of Sins 
Sing, who had been through an insurrec 
tion in that prison, counselled those it 
his shop that a strike would do them ne 
good and his words prevailed. 

The strike ended when the leaders wer 
locked in solitary confinement. A week 
later one of the city magistrates movec 
his court for the day over to the warden’: 
office and heard the cases of eight ring 
leaders in the strike. Five were held fot 
action by the grand jury on charges 01 
feloniously assaulting their keepers, < 
sixth was held for later trial on a charge 
of simple assault, and two were dismissec 
for lack of evidence. 

While Commissioner Davis was on the 
island, hearing complaints from prison: 
ers and taking a lead in suppressing th 
strike, she promised the inmates, in 2 
speech, that prison stripes would soor 
be replaced—on the good prisoners—b} 
a garb of cadet blue with no jail insignia 

She also hinted at the possibility of < 
convict republic on the island, declaring 
that self-government would be intro 
duced just as fast as the men showet 
themselves capable of making it a suc 
cess. As a first step in this direction the 
prisoners will be classified on the basi 
of behavior and a “law and order” grout 
will be gathered in one wing. 

The traffic in drugs has been. one 0 
the evils which Commissioner Davis’ 
administration has done much to bring 


Common Welfare 


to light. Estimates of the number of 
prisoners among the 1400 in the peni- 
tentiary who secure and use drugs in 
prison vary from 200 to 700. A few 
weeks ago Dr. Charles F. Baxter, a 
physician at the Workhouse, was con- 
victed of selling drugs to a prisoner, 
and he is now serving sentence in the 
penitentiary, in the company of some of 
the very prisoners who bought of him. 
A second physician has since been con- 
victed, and charges have been preferred 
against a third. 

Contemporaneous with Commissioner 
Davis’s discoveries in city penal institu- 
tions, the State Prison Commission has 
been learning the extent to which drugs 
are'smuggled into state prisons. James 
M. Clancy, ex-warden of Sing Sing, de- 
clared that drugs are smuggled into that 
prison in “untold quantities” and in ways 
“almost uncanny.” They are sent in, he 
said, “in pencils, fountain pens, heels. of 
shoes embossed postal cards and in hand- 
kerchiefs.” Both he and the assistant 
principal keeper said that the dishon- 
esty of keepers whose low salaries tempt 
them to the profit of selling drugs to 
prisoners is responsible for much of the 
drug smuggling, but neither thought that 
the traffic can be entirely stopped. By 
employing more and higher-paid keep- 
ers, by segregating drug fiends, and by 
a closer examination of everything en- 
tering the prison, they thought it could 
be minimized. 

The commission expects to investigate 
conditions in other prisons also. 


Episode III of the Narberth Pageant was given here 
in 1704, the inn became a famous wayside gathering place. 
here to talk over the prospects of the times, to read alou 


PAGEANT that won a four-fold 

success—artistic, financial, social 

and advertising—must be considered a 

little out of the ordinary, especially in 

a suburban borough of Philadelphia with 
about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Truth is, however, that such a success 
crowned the efforts of the Narberth, 
Pa., Civic Association. It resulted 
in a kind of social regeneration within 
the community. Before the organiza- 
tion of the Civic Association a few 
months ago, Narberth had been devoid 
of a well-defined communal conscious- 
ness. The interests of the men-folk cen- 
tered in the big city; of the women-folk 
in their particular groups. There was no 
agency to unify these groups in action. 

The Civic Association’s first task was 
to introduce Narberth to itself through 
something big enough to command the 
co-operation of all the many coteries. 


The Pageant of 
Narberth 


at he old William Penn Inn, now the General Wayne Inn. 
During the excitement before the war, the Welsh settlers assembled 
d the Pennsylvania Post, and to exchange neighborhood gossip. 
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So the fete day and historical pageant 
was selected. So successful did the plan 
work out, that Narberth discovered itself 
and has come to recognize the need of 
unified effort for civic betterment. 

Families who had lived beside each 
other for a decade with only a nod as 
they hurried to the train, now are real 
neighbors and are working hand in hand 
to make Narberth a better place in which 
to live. They have called their borough 
“The Year-round Home Town.” 

Finally, the pageant put Narberth on 
the map, favorably. Rarely before had 
Narberth appeared in the public prints. 
But the pageant won the immediate co- 
operation of the press. This publicity 
pointed out Narberth as an example to 
other suburban towns. So now it is 
recognized that they cannot turn back 
to slumber as before, but must maintain 
their prestige. 


From a painting by Frank H. Taylor 


Built 
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live thousand neighbors of the Willow Place Chapel House 
in Brooklyn ran their own Fourth of July celebration. 
Italians, Irish, 


did most of the work and did it well. 


Swedes and Jews competed in the races. 
At night’ there were Japanese lan- 
terns, movies and illustrated songs in which everyone joined 


ran off a baby parade. 


HILDREN’S BUREAU POSITIONS 
(jr BE FILLED 


For THE FiIrsT time the United 
States government has recognized social 
service as a profession in a series of ex- 
aminations just announced by the civil 
service commission for sixty-one posi- 
tions in the Federal Children’s Bureau. 

The new positions were provided for 
in the Children’s Bureau appropriation 
bill for the current year which gives 
the director, Julia C. Lathrop $165,000. 

The examinations for experts will be 
what the United States Civil Service 
Commission calls non-assembled—that 
is, they may be taken at the applicant’s 
home city or wherever he or she may de- 
sire, but papers must be sent to Wash- 
ington not later than August 10. The 
salaries for the experts who will be em- 
ployed range from $2,000 to $2,800. 

A special examination will also be held 
for special agents and research assistants, 
with salaries ranging from $1,200 to 
$1,600. This examination must be taken 
at one of the offices of the Civil Service 
Commission on August 19 and 20. 

The highest paid position for which 
examinations are to be held is that of 
medical officer of the bureau, with title 
of “expert on sanitation,” at $2,800. 

The Children’s Bureau will be the first 
branch of the United States government 
to be authorized to employ-a trained so- 
ciologist who will have the title of “ 
cial service expert.’ The duties of this 
officer whose salary is $2,000 are “the 
investigation of such subjects as juvenile 
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Boys 
Syrians, 


The kindergarten that it was 


courts, desertion, orphanage, and rele- 
vant legislation, with studies of the spe- 
cial groups known as the dependent, the 
delinquent, and the defective, and of pub- 


lic and private provisions for recrea- 


tion,” 

Persons to qualify for the examination 
for social service expert must have an 
educational training equivalent to that 
required for a bachelor’s degree from a 
college or university of recognized stand- 
ing. This training must have included 
at least two years’ special work in so- 
ciology or economics and at least three 
years’ professional social work in munici- 
pal or state departments dealing with 
sociological subjects, or in a charity 
organization society, juvenile court, 
child-placing society, settlement house, 
or other similar organization. Appli- 
cants must be between twenty-five and 
forty-five years old. 

A third expert for which examination 
will be held on August 10 is named as 
“statistical expert,” at $2,000. 

Application for special examination 
form, stating the title of the examina- 
tion for which the forms are desired, 
should be made to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; 
or to the secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Board, in the post office 
at Boston, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Paul, Seattle, and San 
Francisco; or at the customhouse at New 
York, New Orleans, Honolulu, Hawaii; 
or at the old customhouse, St. Louis: or 
to the chairman of the Porto Rican Civil 
Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. 
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During the whole week of the celebration there 
was not an arrest, a row, or even a dispute. 
Knapp, headworker of the Willow Place Chapel House, held 
“distinctive in that it represented so well that 
something, infinite in possibility yet evasive, known as the 
neighborhood spirit.” 


Newton Ben 


OOD READING IN THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 


REPRESENTATIVE James W. 
Bryan, of Washington, was so impressed 
with the article by Thomas L. Parkin- 
son in Ture Survey for July 4, on the 
liability of vessel owners for losses at 
sea, that he secured unanimous consent 
of the House of Representatives to print 
the entire article in the Congressional 
Record for July 16. He called attention 
to an error in the Editor’s note accom- 
panying the article: 


“In referring editorially to the splen- 
did article by Professor Parkinson aS 
Editor of THE Survey says: 

“‘In all the thousands of bills lates 
duced in Congress since the Titanic dis- 
aster none provides for placing on ship- 
owners a substantial liability to answer 
in damages for losses occurring by ac- 
cident at sea.’ 


“The Editor of THe Survey, when he 
wrote that comment, had not called to 
his attention House bill 12807, introduced 
on February:2, 1914, by myself and re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee. 


“The present shipowners’ liability laws 
are absolutely unconscionable. They 
were, in the main, worked through Con- 
gress on the day before adjournment in 
that mass of legislation that is passed 
without consideration at such atime. ... | 


“Tt is a reproach to Congress that a- 
seaman or an employe or a passenger Or 
a shipper on the water is given any less” 
protection by the law in these matters” 
than is given under like circumstances 
on the land.” 
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Common Welfare 


The 
Black Plague 


NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN CHINA 


HEN the bubonic plague—the 

“black death” of European history 
—was discovered in San Francisco ten 
years ago there was terror, delay and 
evasion on the part of local officials. 
Here was news to blanch the cheek, yet 
the San Francisco press was silent; and 
when finally the existence of the dis- 


ease became known, “indignation” ran 


high over this attack on the city’s health. 
~Meanwhile, the country at large became 
panic-stricken. 
A few weeks ago the same plague was 
‘discovered in New Orleans. Two cases 


were found, a post mortem on one con- 
firming the diagnosis. 


Prompt and de- 


cisive action followed. New Orleans 
had. learned from yellow fever that tem- 
porizing,and denial only give disease 
more time to develop. Local health off- 
cers notified the state health authorities 
immediately. Before the newspapers 
even had time to publish the facts, the 
United States Public Health Service was 
called on for help. As quickly as it 
could, the press informed the country. 
There was no panic. Thanks to scien- 
tific medicine, we know today the cause 
of this dread disease, its method of 
transmission and the measures neces- 
sary to control it. Surgeon-General 
Blue and Surgeon Creel, the former 


The doctors’ defence against 
infection. The mask at the 
left, made of izing-glass, was 
used in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; the bandages and gog- 
gles are used today. 


“Contacts” guarded by a 
sanitary inspector. 


Coffins outside a hospital. 
Despite the prejudice against 
cremation, thousands of bod- 
ies were burned on huge fun- 
eral pyres. 
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with experience in fighting the plague 
in Honolulu and San Francisco, and the 
latter with similar experience in Porto 
Rico, are now in charge of the situa- 
tion. 

Thus has New Orleans given us evi- 
dence of a finer social spirit on the part 
of trusted officials, and of the beneficent 
and quieting effects of scientific knowl- 
edge. 

What can happen when knowledge is 
not joined with decisive action in fight- 
ing this scourge was tragically shown 
only two years ago when an epidemic of 
the “black death”, passing over northern 
China, left 50,000 dead in its trail. Even 
this was a tremendous improvement 
over the epidemic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Europe is estimated to have 
lost 25,000,000 people—one-fourth of her 
total population. 

The Manchurian outbreak in 1912, 
scenes from which first published in the 
World's Work are here reproduced, 
presented the first opportunity that mod- 
ern medical science has had to cope with 
the disease in any widespread form. 
Burton J. Hendrick tells in that maga- 
zine of the two young American phy- 
sicians, Richard P. Strong and Oscar 
Teague, who made fearless entry into 
the heart of the infested region and 
risked their lives for months in a study 
of the plague. They have published a 
detailed and comprehensive report of 
their researches. 

A characteristic of the plague is that 
it smoulders unrecognized and suddenly 
breaks out, apparently from a number 
of different centers of infection. Hence 
we can not be sure, says the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
that the few cases discovered are the 
only persons infected in New Orleans. 
3ut we may be sure, it goes on, that the 
fight will be waged with all the weapons 
of modern science and that all necessary 
funds will be provided. 

It is only by eternal vigilance, appar- 
ently, that we can at present keep this 
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visitor from entering our doors. The 
plague is known to be transmitted by 
rats, fleas and even squirrels. When 
it is discovered, one of the most press- 
ing measures is to destroy all of these 
that can possibly be carrying it. To 
that end all shipping must be closely 
watched and even railway lines. 

On May 8, this year, the bulletins of 
the Federal Public Health Service re- 


port one plague-infected rat was found 
at a point on the Pacific coast. Between 
May 23 and June 6, 954 rats were ex- 
amined, not one of which showed infec- 
tion; 401 were examined between June 
6 and June 13, with the same result. 
Yet on June 18, again one rat showed 
infection. How different might this 
month’s record have been, had the first 
danger not been discovered! 


EW YORK NIGHTWORK LAW FOR WOMEN UPHELD 


—BY JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK 


Facts HAVE won again. Theory 
has yielded to a realization of living con- 
ditions at our doors. The New York Su- 
preme Court—intermediate between the 
state’s lower courts and its highest, the 
Court of Appeals—has decided that the 
employment of women at night in fac- 
tories, as it has been shown to exist, is 
detrimental to the women so employed, 
and, therefore, that it may legitimately 
be prohibited by the state in the interest 
of the public health and welfare. 

This decision is a clear token of the 
distance traveled by opinion in general, 
and by the courts in particular during 
the past seven years. In 1907 a similar 
law was declared unconstitutional, in the 
Williams case, by the same tribunal 
which now reverses its former position. 

Where Judge Gray of the Court of 
Appeals (who wrote the adverse opinion 
in 1907) said of the nightwork prohibi- 
tion that it “arbitrarily deprives citizens 
of their right to contract with each 
other,” Justice Ingraham now writes: 
“We have legislation directly enacted 
for the purpose of procuring as to a 
large proportion of the people the pre- 
vention of physical and moral impair- 
ment.” 

Where Judge Gray could “find noth- 
ing in the language of the section which 
suggests the purpose of promoting 
health, except as it might be imferred 
that for a woman to work during the 
forbidden hours of night would be un- 
healthful,” Justice Ingraham in the pres- 
ent Schweinler case can maintain: 
“With the facts and conditions existing 
in New York, now before the court, it 
certainly cannot be said that this legis- 
lation is not directly concerned with the 
moral and physical well-being of women 
or does not tend to her protection and 
the welfare and well-being of all the 
people of the state.” 

The court has in no way receded from 
the principle underlying all labor legis- 
lation, that a statute must have a “rea- 
sonable connection with the public 
health, welfare and safety” if it is to 
be within the police power of the state. 
But today that connection is clear in the 
nightwork case; seven years ago it was 
not. The most indifferent reader must 
note the new language, the new spirit 
which expresses the judicial mind. “The 
facts and conditions existing”, “the pre- 
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vention of physical and moral impair- 
ment’—these are the things with which 
the court is now preoccupied instead of 
the theoretical “freedom” of which 
Judge Gray wrote. 

For this fundamental difference in 
opinion the manner of the law’s defense 
is in large part responsible. Because a 
condition and not a theory was at stake, 
the conditions and not theories were 
brought to court. Assistant District At- 
torney William A. De Ford, who had 
charge of the case and argued it ably, 
submitted as part of the people’s brief, 
a 500-page compilation of the “facts of 
common knowledge” concerning night- 
work, prepared by Louis D. Brandeis 
and the writer of this article. 

The “facts of knowledge” consist of 
the investigations and conclusions of the 
New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission of 1913, together with ear- 
lier studies of nightwork by scientists 
of all countries. Their-conclusions are 
unanimous. 

Briefly, the nightwork of women is 
injurious to the health and morals of 
working girls and women, whether it 
be the regular night shift or work con- 
tinued late into the night as overtime af- 
ter the day’s work, and the provision of 
a regular period of rest at night, for 
physical recuperation, is a requisite of 
health. The international treaty, where- 
by fourteen European, nations bound 
themselves to. prohibit the nightwork of 
women in factories (effective January, 
1914) is given in full, together with sim- 
ilar legislation of non-signatory states. 

This was no new line of defense in 
the Schweinler case,'nor is the changed 
attitude of the New York judges a new 
one. They have fallen into line with 
other enlightened courts,——the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the 
supreme courts of Oregon, [llinois, 
Michigan, California, Washington, Ohio 
and Massachusetts, which, during the 
past seven years, have sustained labor 
laws for women precisely in the inter- 
est of their health and morals, and for 
the benefit of the communities which 
they are to perpetuate. 

In 1908, directly after Judge Gray had 
stated the court’s inability to find in the 
night rest provision any relation to the 
preservation of health, the now well- 
known Oregon ten-hour case (the Mul- 


ler case) was carried to the Supreme 
Court .of the United States. This in- 
volved the validity of the Oregon ten- 
hour law for women employed in fac- 
tories and laundries. For the first time 
in the history of our nation, the highest 
court had an opportunity to pass upon 
the constitutionality of such a law. 

For the first time, too, a defense was 
submitted by Mr. Brandeis and the writer 
showing not the legal but the human 
facts at issue, the world’s experience up- 
on which the legislation providing short- 
er hours for women is based, and the 
same defense, successful in every in- 
stance, was offered in the subsequent II- 
linois, Michigan and Ohio cases. 

In the.present instance, Justice In- 


graham points out that the Muller de- 


cision has forever superseded an earlier 
one of the United States Supreme Court 
(Lochner v. New York) upon which the 
adverse Williams decision of 1907 had 
“mainly relied.” In the Lochner case, 
the United States Supreme Court had 
decided that the New York ten-hour law 
for bakers was unconstitutional because 
the occupation of baker did not seem to 
them sufficiently dangerous to health to 
justify the state’s intervention. In 1907 
this view prevailed strongly enough with 
the New York court to elicit a similar 
decision in regard to a totally different 
form of work for women. 

Not in vain did the two hundred 
Polish women, reported by the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission, 
work ten hours each night in a hot and 
dusty mill and come out at dawn, white 
and worn, to nurse their babies and care 
for their households during the daytime. 
It was they who brought home to the 
commission, and through them to the 
public, the true iniquity of nightwork for 
women. 

The best instincts of our common na- 
ture revolted against this infraction of 
Nature’s laws. “What we know as men, 
we cannot profess to be ignorant of as 
judges,” said the Illinois court regard- 
ing a different labor law for women, 
and it is this spirit which animates the 
New York court in the Schweinler case. 

To the objection sometimes urged 
against the nightwork law, that it may 
cause hardships to some women, Rose 
Schneiderman of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, has made sufficient an- 
swer. It is true that an inconsiderable 
number of women employed by newspa- 
pers may be adversely affected. But 
over against these few, thousands are 
directly and lastingly benefited. 

The decision is not unanimous. Jus- 
tices Clarke and Dowling dissent, being 
of the opinion that the Court of Appeals 
alone can reverse its former decision 
and that the intermediate bench is mean- 
while bound thereby. Within a few 
months it is hoped that the state’s high- 
est court may have the opportunity to 
record its verdict. ' 
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a 
C6 ELL, young man, you'll 
find very little to criti- 
: cise in Topeka. We 
: have a splendid city 
here.” That was one of the first greet- 
pres to the social surveyors in Topeka. 
It came from a leading citizen who 
knew the city about as well as any- 
me. For more than thirty years 
his calling had kept him in contact 
ith many sides of its life. But five 
days later, after listening to a prelim- 
mary report on local conditions—after 
vetting a glimpse of the city through the 
eyes of the surveyor and outsider—the 
same man, and some forty others, de- 
cided that after all there were things go- 
ing on in Topeka that needed careful 
looking into. 
Part of his statement, however, was 
true. Topeka is a splendid city. There 
is no better proof than the prompt ac- 
tion of this group of leading citizens. 
here men and women are found ready 
to tackle civic and social problems imme- 
diately and fearlessly, once convinced 
lat the problems exist, there are the 
jundamentals of a splendid city. 
Like the youth of ancient Athens, these 
men and women resolved that “we will 
transmit this city greater, better, and 
10re beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us.” That, and not mere numbers, 
; Charles Mulford Robinson points out 
his city plan report in the Topeka 
vey series, was what made Athens 
The means adopted for realizing 
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the resolve in Topeka was the social 
survey. 

Nor was there fear that the city would 
be unfavorably advertised. The slogan 
was: “A city surveyed is a city un- 


afraid.” People elsewhere could be trust- 
ed to recognize in this a sound move for 


FATHER TIME READING THE RECORD OF 
DEATHS 

The Topeka Survey was distinc- 
tively illustrated with cartoons by 
A. S. Harkness of Springfield, Ill. 
These were used in both the reports 
and the exhibit visited by 20,000 
people. 


Courtesy Leslie’s \Veekly 


Founded in 1854, Topeka had a school and a church at the time this wood-cut appeared in Leslie's Weekly for Decem- 
The wooden bridge was the first bridge thrown across the Kansas river. 
Free State men who, in 1856, built an earth and sod fort to protect themselves from pro-slavery men. 


The town was a rendezvous for 


making the capital city of Kansas a still 
more splendid city; and, incidentally, 
other cities might be led to profit by the 
example. 

The Topeka Improvement Survey (the 
name was chosen deliberately and ad- 
visedly) was started last October and 
the last of the reports will be turned 
over to the Topeka committee within a 
few days. It took up public health and 
sanitation, delinquency and corrections, 
municipal administration, city planning, 
industrial conditions, and _ recreation. 
But before touching the findings (and 
they can be only touched here for they 
make a volume of nearly 300 pages) the 
methods of this Topeka _ self-scrutiny 
seem worth brief recounting. 

The survey linked up very diverse 
forces into one big effort to mould, 
through the medium of local facts, a 
more intelligent public opinion. This in 
the long run would tell mightily in shap- 
ing the city’s course for say ten—per- 
haps more—years to come. A non-par- 
tisan movement to improve Topeka, with 
the specific understanding that the fact- 
gathering and interpretation in this pro- 
gram of community _ self-education 
should be done by disinterested outsid- 
ers—this was something all good citi- 
zens could unite on. But obviously To- 
peka’s 50,000 or more people could not 
meet and work out a survey en masse. 

A representative committee was appoint- 
ed to the task. It included business men, 
large employers, labor leaders, working- 
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men, ministers, doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, social workers, city commissioners, 
and others specially related to particular 
problems or population groups. They 
secured the Department of Surveys and 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation 
to make the survey, and the department 
in turn drafted in still other resources. 

In fact, the survey was used as a sort 
of giant lens to draw together in one 
large co-operative whole the forces 
which sooner or later would touch To- 
peka, and which, by thus uniting, might 
make more illuminative the work of 
each. 

This striking co-operation is well il- 
lustrated in the investigation into public 
health and sanitation, made under the 
direction of Franz Schneider, Jr. The 
resources drawn on include the State 
Board of Health, the city Sanitary De- 
partment, the State University, the State 
Agricultural College, Washburn College, 
and the offices of the State Hotel and 
Dairy Commissioners. 

City Commissioner W. L. Porter, for 
instance, delegated the city’s three san- 
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itary inspectors to the survey work. They 
were charged with the enumeration and 
inspection of all privy vaults and private 
wells, and the preparation of maps show- 
ing the data. Dr. S. J. Crumbine, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health, 
brought in his five food and drug in- 
spectors to assist the survey, and also 
helped in securing the milk and water 
analysis and the investigation of the 
sewer system. W. J. V. Deacon, vital 
statistician of the State Board, analyzed 
the vital statistics. 

The State Educational Administrative 
Board, the State University, and Prof. 
C. C. Young, director of the State Water 
Survey, co-operated in making possible 
the remarkable service of analyzing 1,700 
samples of well water, the analyses be- 
ing made under Professor Young’s di- 
rection. Prof. Granville R. Jones of 
the State University and engineer of 


the State Board of Health, inspected the 


sewer system; the state hotel commis- 
sioner, Miles Mulroy, inspected a num- 
ber of lodging houses and restaurants; 
and the state dairy commissioner, G. S. 
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The vicious circle of Topeka’s prison system 
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Hine, went over the dairy and milk depot 
situation. The State Agricultural Col- 
lege loaned assistance to the chemical 
and bacteriological examination of milk; 
and similarly Washburn College assisted 
through the bacteriological examination, 
under Prof. Edith M. Twiss, of samples 
of ice cream, and the inspection of places 
in which ice cream was handled; and 
students from Prof. D. M. Fisk’s classes 
in sociology in Washburn College aided 
in collecting samples of well water. 

In addition, a number of individuals 
gave personal help, among them, in 
marked degree, Mrs. Charles B. Thomas 
and Mary R. Vose, secretary of the 
Provident Association. The city com- 
missioners appropriated $500, and gave 
office room in the city building—this not 
alone to the health work but to all di- 
visions of the survey. 

In view of this generous assistance, 
together with that received in other in- 
vestigations, it will be seen that the sur- 
vey represented a much larger financial 
outlay than the several thousand dollars 
raised by the Topeka committee. It was 
in fact a community enterprise,—backed, 
supported and assisted by individuals and 
agencies of the community. 

In his report on health and sanitation 
Mr. Schneider deals first with vital sta- 
tistics—the book-keeping of life, death 
and disease. These show that Topeka’s 
death rate, while comparing favorably 
with that of the country at large, is, after 
applying the proper corrections, still 20 
per cent larger than that of the state of 
Kansas; that though her birth rate is 
only medium low, it is over ten per cent 
lower than the state’s; that her people 
suffer real losses from preventable dis- 
ease and death—clearly 15 per cent, and 
possibly 30 per cent, of the deaths be- 
ing from preventable diseases; and that 
these diseases are especially prevalent in 
certain parts of the city. 

Going into general sanitary conditions, 
the report states that analyses of the 
public water supply made by the survey 
showed it to be of excellent sanitary 
quality, but that over 5,000 private wells 
still exist in the city, and that the tests 
of 1,673 samples of well water disclosed 
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_ The guard saved the workman from 
injury when this power emery wheel 
burst in the Santa Fé railroad shops. 


64 per cent as showing unmistakable 
signs of pollution of intestinal origin. 

The city’s sewer system was found to 
be faulty, and 7,257 privy vaults—over 
60 per cent unconnected with the sewers 
—still persist. The east side of the city, 
with a population of about 7,000, is the 
largest unsewered community in all Kan- 
sas. 

Other health subjects dealt with are 
milk and food supply, tuberculosis, in- 
fant mortality, venereal diseases, hous- 
ing, refuse disposal, physical examination 
of school children, organization of the 
city’s health department, its finances, in- 
spection service, control of communica- 
ble diseases, records, etc., the report in- 
cluding detailed recommendations for 
constructive action. 

The second investigation, made by 
Zenas L. Potter, took up problems of 
delinquency and corrections. -In the year 
ending October, 1913, more than 1,600 
persons were arrested in Topeka. “What 
her police department, her courts, her 
jails and her probation officer,” to quote 


the report, “are doing with these of-_ 


fenders and how far they have kept 
abreast of developments aimed at more 
effective study, care and treatment, and, 
to outline plans for improvement where 
needed, has been the purpose of the in- 
vestigation.” 

Continuing the report says: “Before 
presenting the details of local con- 
ditions, it may be said that in gen- 
eral the essential idea of re-forming 
prisoners—of protecting society by trans- 
forming law-breakers into law-observers 
—has not been applied to most of the 
correctional work of Topeka or of Shaw- 
nee county in which it is located.” By 
this it is not implied that the system is 
without its credits, for the report points 
out much good service rendered. The 
evidence submitted, however, tends to 
show the city a good way behind what 
is being done in some other places. 

In addition to detailed recommenda- 
tions on all points taken up, the report 
calls for general improvements as fol- 
lows: abandonment of the present jails 
for confinement of prisoners after con- 
viction and the development of a farm 
institution; plans for increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of the police force; changes 
in court procedures and penalties; estab- 
lishment of probation and parole work 
for adults; provision for a juvenile de- 
tention home, and increased emphasis 
upon the work of preventing crime. 

Municipal administration is handled 
by D. O. Decker, the report being the 
third in the series. It also shows many 
things to the city’s credit, among them 
being the successful local sale of bonds 
and the efficient management of the fire 
department. Defects, on the other 
hand, include charter limitations work- 
ing against proper organization and ad- 
ministration of the public work; the ab- 
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sence of revenue and liability accounts 
in the city bookkeeping; failure to pro- 
vide an adequate sinking fund to take 
care of public debts; absence of cost ac- 
counting; no program of street repair 
and cleaning, and in many places ab- 
sence of proper record-keeping and pub- 
licity. 

The report on city plan, made by 
Charles Mulford Robinson, deals with 
the street plan, its general characteris- 
tics, focal points, traffic ways and resi- 
dence streets; street development, its 
standardization, center and side parking, 
sidewalks, street trees and lights, curbs, 
gutters and pavements; civic, local 
transportation and steam railroad cen- 
ters; limitation of heights of buildings, 
and adoption of a building line; and the 
park system, existing parks, park addi- 
tions, boulevards and parkways. This re- 
port was specially backed and financed by 
the Civic Improvement Committee of 
the Commercial Club. 

Industrial conditions were investigat- 
ed also by Zenas L. Potter. “Topeka,” 
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to quote the report, “would hardly be 
thought of as an industrial city although 
one of the largest railroad shops in the 
country (the Santa Fé) is located here, 
and although there is considerable di- 
versified manufacturing, including farm 
implements, clothing, furniture and bed- 
ding. Printing and publishing employ a 
tenth of those in manufacturing pursuits ; 
and work in the State Capitol draws a 
large quota. Eight flour and grist mills, 
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two large creameries, two canning and 
pickling factories, a large slaughtering 
and meat-packing plant, and two estab- 
lishments packing eggs and poultry also 
do business in the city.” 

The investigation covers the Santa Fé 
shops, hours, wages, work conditions in 
that plant together with its bonus system 
and its apprentice school; the street rail- 
way workers of the city; women work- 
ers in general; child labor; labor unions; 
public employment agencies; workmen’s 
compensation; and industrial accidents. 

In general the report shows the inter- 
ests of the workers inadequately safe- 
guarded, either through lack of pro- 
tective legislation, the breaking down by 
the largest employers of collective action. 
of the workers, or the lack of apprecia- 
tion by the general public of its own 
stake in industrial conditions in the city. 

The study of recreation facilities and 
needs in the city was another sample of 
local co-operation. It was made by Dr. 
E. W. Burgess of the Department of 
Sociology at the State University, and 
with the aid of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

The Topeka survey committee want- 
ed to make the findings reach a still 
larger group of people than those who 
would see the printed reports or even 
the generous newspaper summaries, and 
to this end an exhibit was prepared, and 
displayed in a vacant store building in 
the heart of the business district. In 
the ten days that it was open over 20,000 
people viewed the maps, photographs, 
cartoons, diagrams, and other graphic 
material which aimed to make the facts 
of local conditions more easily under- 
stood and longer remembered. 

The hundred and more exhibit panels 
prepared under the direction of E. G. 
Routzahn, of the Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits, with the assistance of 
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A COMBINATION TO HIS LIKING 


_ Topeka has 7,257 privies and 4,932 wells. 
is a rural device but a municipal menace. 


A well, the survey report states, 


Walter Storey, Mary Swain Routzahn, 
and Matilda Spence, will remain in To- 


peka for use in the autumn and winter. - 


To begin at the beginning again, ac- 
tion for a survey of Topeka began in 
the fall of 1912 with the appointment 
of a survey committee in the Men and 
Religion campaign, E. A. Austin being 
chairman and W. J. Rickenbacher secre- 
tary. After the organization of the To- 
peka Federation of Churches the earlier 
committee joined with the federation, 
and under the leadership of the Rev. 
Roy B. Guild the movement received a 
new impetus and was vigorously pushed. 


The federation assumed the financial re 
sponsibility for the preliminary investi 
gation and report which led directly t 
the organization of the general surve 
committee with Judge T. F. Garver a 
chairman, and H. T. Chase as secretary 
the generous gifts of time and thougt 
by both being invaluable contribution 
through many months. 

The consecutive attention by C. C 
Blakely to the setting up and administra 
tion of the exhibit is not to be the en 
of the survey activities as follow-u 
plans for action in the fall have alread 
been made. 


ROAD-MAKING vs. THE ROCK PILE 


KANSAS CITY: PRISONERS AT WORK ON 


THE ROADS OF THE MUNICIPAL FARM 


TOPEKA: PRISONERS BREAKING ROCK IN A SHED BACK OF THE CITY PRISON 
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bludgeon of the strike to 
' the modern rifle of arbitra- 
ion and conciliation?” 
That was the question which puzzled 
Mr. Justice Higgins, president of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Court of Australia, when he 
heard, on his recent visit to America, 
that much of the opposition to minimum 
wage legislation and arbitration in the 
United States was bred in the American 
Federation of Labor. 
_ The assurance of this eminent judge 
that wage boards and the arbitration 
system in Australia are promoting rather 
than hindering effective labor organiza- 
tion is worth consideration by those who 
claim that the strike and the strike only 
is effective in improving conditions for 
working people. Indeed, when a legal 
minimum wage is still regarded as a 
timorous experiment in most of our 
i: labor disputes is practically unknown 
in America, few trans-Atlantic passen- 
gers this year have brought us a more 
eresting contribution of practical ex- 
ience with labor problems than Mr. 
tice Higgins of Australia. 
The Commonwealth Arbitration Court, 
er which Mr. Justice Higgins has pre- 
ded for six years, must be clearly dis- 
guished from the wages boards, which 
st in practically all the Australian 
states, and from the State Industrial 
\rbitration Courts. 
The chief aims of a wages board sys- 
are to regulate hours, wages and 
onditions of employment by the de- 
erminations of boards created by appli- 
ation or petition for specified industries. 
With the Industrial Arbitration Court 
System an industry does not technically 
ome under review until a dispute has 
ictually arisen, when the president of the 
Ourt has power to summon a compul- 
ry conference. $ 


CC UT why do your American 
B trades unions prefer the 


HE Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court, instituted by a parlia- 
ntary act of 1904, follows this 
principle, but only so far as to 
nterfere in an industrial dispute 
ich extends beyond the limits of a 
e state. Confronted with problems 
f interstate competition precisely sim- 

to those which exist here in the 

ited States, the awards of a state 


ates and when compulsory arbitration | 


Mary C. Lamberlain 


ENRY BOURNES HIGGINS 


has been a justice of the 
High Court of Australia since 
196, serving since 1607 as the 
president of the court which is 
known the world round for its suc- 
cessful work in arbitrating labor 
troubles and preventing strikes. 
A native of County Mayo, Ire- 
land, but a resident of Australia 
since 1870, he has been a member 
of the Bar of Victoria since 1876, 
the chairman of the Commission 
for Reform of Legal Procedure 
and attorney general for the com- 
monwealthEb. i 


board are liable to be influenced by 
awards for similar trades in a neighbor- 
ing state. The Arbitration Court of New 
South Wales, for example, refused to 
raise the rate of wages for journeymen 
in the boot trade above that awarded 
to operatives in the same trade in Vic- 
toria, although the cost of living in the 
two places was practically equal. 

The Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
according to Mr. Justice Higgins, is the 
only industrial tribunal in Australia that 


.can put competing employers in all states 


on equal terms and take the weight of 
interstate competition off the back of the 
wage-earner. 

Although no direct appeal can be made 
to the federal court from the findings 
of any state wages board, the court has 
tended to build up a uniform policy 
throughout Australia, both by fixing 
standards in interstate disputes which 
are used in state determinations and by 
publicly reviewing in the course of its 
business the findings of wages boards 
in the several states. The decisions of 
the federal court prevail over those of 
state courts. 

Cases of interstate disturbances may 
be brought before the federal authority 
by organizations of employes or employ- 
ers registered in prescribed manner un- 
der the act; by a state industrial author- 
ity requesting the court to adjudicate; 
by the public registrar certifying that 
it is a dispute proper to be dealt with 
by the court in the public interest; and 
by the president referring to the court a 
dispute which he has tried in vain to 
settle by voluntary agreement between 
the parties. Mr. Justice Higgins asserts 
that much of his best work has been 
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From an interview with Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and his 
P/ Decisions as given in the Commonwealth Arbitration Reports 


done in quiet conference behind the court, 
procuring agreement without arbitration. 

The awards of the court are not chal- 
lengeable by any other court, though the 
president may state a case on grounds 
of jurisdiction for opinion of the High 
Court. Failure to observe the awards 
involves liability to penalty of £100 or 
three months’ imprisonment, and process 
may be issued not only against the prop- 
erty of any organization but, when this 
is insufficient to meet the penalty, against 
the members of the organization. 

Up to the present time none of the 
unions which have had an award or 
agreement under the auspices of this 
court has broken its pledges. 

The section of the act which is re- 
garded with the greatest scepticism and 
open to the most criticism is that which 
forbids strikes or lockouts under penalty 
of £1,000. Since interstate strikes still 
exist in Australia it is proof that this 
clause has not been strictly enforced 
and that industrial uprisings cannot be 
quenched by a mere parliamentary meas- 
ure. They have, however, been greatly 
minimized, according to Mr. Justice Hig- 
gins, and a peaceful means for redress 
of certain widespread industrial griev- 
ances has been substituted for violence 
and other extreme courses. 


W HILE the right to strike is denied 

the Australian laborer, the right to 
organize is sanctioned and definitely en- 
couraged by the act. One section ex- 
pressly states that the object of the law 
is “to facilitate and encourage the or- 
ganization of representative bodies of 
employers and employes and the submis- 
sion of industrial disputes by organiza- 
tions.” 

“Why,” exclaimed Mr. Justice Hig- 
gins, “the whole system of arbitration 
rests on responsible unions to guarantee 
the awards of the courts. Only organi- 
zations can make a plaint before the 
court and should it be necessary the 
attorney general is given power to ac- 
tually create a union. Furthermore, I 
am allowed in my awards to make an 
order for preference to members of the 
union. Since the principle of the mini- 
mum wage demands that the strain and 
stress be taken off wages and put on skill 
and character, I am very loath to inter- 
fere with an employer’s business in se- 
lecting the best man, union or non- 
union, available for the place. But 
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wherever, as in the case of the Bris- 
bane Tramways Company, there is evi- 
dence of discrimination against the union 
men, I feel it my duty to protect an 
organization by an order for preference.” 

In view of the fact that Massachusetts, 
Colorado, Washington and other Ameri- 
can states are at present formulating 
standards to determine a fair wage to 
women employes, perhaps the most im- 
portant information given us by Mr. 
Justice Higgins is his principle in fixing 
a “fair and reasonable’ rate of wages. 

“The test of a fair and reasonable 
standard,” he states, “is a’ wage suffi- 
cient for the normal needs of the average 
employe living in a civilized community. 
The essential needs are food, shelter and 
clothing. A full and generous allow- 
ance for these should be made the aver- 
age man who may be assumed to sup- 
port an average family consisting of 
himself, his wife and three dependent 
children. This living wage must be kept 
as a thing sacrosant for all employes. 

“When this has been secured then I 
try to determine the wages due to skill. 
In this, the ratio of wages paid by an 
employer is a tolerably safe guide as to 
the relative merits of the various classes 
of work although the absolute amounts 
may be too low. 

“Finally, having settled the minimum 
remuneration which I regard as fair and 
reasonable for the several classes of em- 
ployes, I may safely leave the men of 
special skill or special qualifications to 
obtain such additional remuneration as 
they can by bargaining with the em- 
ployer.” 

Fixing the Living Wage 

Just as in the United States, Mr. Jus- 
tice Higgins arrives at the living wage 
by investigating the cost of living in dif- 
ferent communities. This is usually 
done by four methods: by securing the 
statements of storekeepers and land 
agents, by finding out the average pur- 
chases of certain workers’ families in the 
co-operative stores, by examining the al- 
lowances made to dependents of organi- 
zations and inmates of institutions, and 
by investigating domestic budgets sub- 
mitted by workmen and their wives. 

There is one point of difference, how- 
ever, which the justice noted in observ- 
ing the operations of wages boards in 
this country, and that is the minute de- 
tail with which a budget is computed. 
Such items as recreation, carfare, 
church, etc., are not differentiated in Au- 
stralia, but are lumped together and add- 
ed to the bare cost of sustenance to make 
a fair standard. 

Mr. Justice Higgins insists that the 
needy employer should, under the award, 
pay at the same rate as his richer rival. 
“Tt would not otherwise be possible,” he 
states in one of his decisions, “to pre- 
vent the sweating of employes, the 
growth of parasitic enterprises, — the 
spread of industrial unrest which it is 


the function of this court to allay. 

I face the possibilities of this mine 
[Broken Hill Proprietary Co.] remain- 
ing closed, with all its grave consequen- 
ces: but the fate of Australia is not de- 
pendent on the fate of any one mine, 
or of any one company; if it is a calam- 
ity that this historic mine should close 
down, it would be a still greater calamity 
that men should be underfed or de- 
graded. 

“In short, the remuneration of the 
employe cannot be allowed to depend on 
the profits actually made by the indi- 
vidual employer. This proposition does 
not mean that the possible profits or 
returns of the industry as a whole are 
never to be taken into account in settling 
the wages. 
the industry is novel and that those 
who undertake it have at first to move 
very warily and economically might be 
favorably considered. So long as a 
workman gets a living wage, I can well 
understand that workmen of skill might 
consent to work in such a case for less 
than their proper wages, not only to get 
present employment, but in order to as- 
sist an enterprise which will afford them 
and their comrades more opportunities 
for employment hereafter. For this pur- 
pose it is advisable to make the demarca- 
tion as clear and as definite as possible 
between that part of wages which is for 
mere living and that part which is due 
to skill.” 

Another principle to which Mr. Justice 
Higgins adheres in fixing a minimum 
wage is that the unhealthy conditions 
which individual employes suffer, if the 
conditions are not necessarily incidental 
to their employment, are to be ignored 
in framing a scale of wages and left to 
parliamentary regulations. 

“I decline to make an award on the 
basis of conditions which are unneces- 
sarily unwholesome or degrading,” he 
said, “in other words to treat employes 
as‘entitled to purchase the right of treat- 
ing men as slaves or as pigs.” 

There are, however, certain exigen- 
cies of work that the justice does con- 
sider in naming a wage. An additional 
ten shillings was awarded to marine 
stewards in one case, not because of 
skill, but because of the “exceptional 
obligations” imposed on this class of 
workers in respect to keeping up a good 
appearance, wearing a uniform, exercis- 
ing tact with passengers and bearing re- 
sponsibility for their employers’ prop- 
erty, 


A GAIN, Mr. Justice Higgins gives 
special attention to irregular em- 
ployment. Where the seasons are clearly 
marked and the intervals between them 
long, the justice’s position is that the 
worker should be expected to find other 
employment to supplement the occupa- 
tion in question. 
But at the same time, he believes that 
“regard should be had to the short pe- 


For instance, the fact that © 


riods of employment, to the expenditu 
of money and of time in getting | 
the work, to the broken time of the en 
ployes, and to the fact that they a1 
paid by the hours of actual work.” Thi 
in the case of traveling shearers ar 
in the case of the cannery workers, tk 
principle of fixing wages by the returi 
of the expedition was applied. The prol 
lem was to find what should be a fa 
return for a man starting on such e3 
peditions, the time and expenses of goin 
and returning being brought into cot 
sideration. 

Again there are certain trades whet 
the intervals of unemployment are sho: 
and uncertain and where the waiting i 
volvedis necessary for employment. Tht 
the cabman must wait at his stand an 
the wharf laborer at the dock. In a r 
markable decision for the dock labore: 
recently rendered by Mr. Justice Hig 
g-ns he points out that whereas the wor 
is casual, uncertain and the jobs shor 
“the necessities of the man and his d¢ 
pendents are certain, continuous and it 
cessant.” 

On the basis of thirty hours work 
week, which was the average compute 
for the average dock worker in Austrz 
lia, Mr. Justice Higgins ruled that 1s 9 
per hour should be awarded as contras'! 
ed with 7s for an eight-hour day, est 
mated in an earlier investigation as th 
minimum living wage for an unskille 
laborer in Australia. At the same tim 
he strongly recommended the employer 
to set their house in order and to devis 
some system of co-operation such < 
would enable them to give the men fu 
weekly work at weekly wages. In viet 
of such readjustment the award is to b 
regarded as provisional. 


Women’s Rate of Pay 


When the wages of women are unde 
consideration, and this is surprising] 
seldom in the federal court, Mr. Justie 
Higgins stated it as his opinion that 
different principle should be followe 
since a woman is not, like a man, unde 
legal obligations for the support of he 
family. In commenting upon our Amet 
ican system of regulating wages fo 
women only, he supposed that we ha 
“to stick our fingers in, before we ge 
our heads through.” 

“Of course,” said the justice, “man 
girls have family responsibilities but a 
employer cannot be told to pay a pat 
ticular employe higher wages because sh 
happens to have parents dependent o 
her, any more than he can be allowed t 
pay her less because she has a legac 
from her grandparents or because sh 
lodges free with her parents and merel 
wants some money for dress. The min 
imum wage must be the rate paid fo 
a class of workers. 

“Now I make a distinction of thr 
classes. The first is the class in whi 
all or practically all the workers are 
blacksmiths for instance, and to which 
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man’s wage should be paid, recognizing 
that one of the normal needs of the 
average employe is the need for domes- 
tic life. 

“The second class is one such as fruit 
picking in which men and women do the 
work equally well. For this class too, 
a man’s wages should be insisted upon, 
both because it tends to greater efficiency 
in the work when there is true and 
healthy competition, and because it pre- 
vents the displacement of men by women 
in industry. 

“But for the third class of workers, the 
class where women are continually em- 
ployed in preference to men, another 
standard should fix the legal rate of 
wages. I believe that this should be the 
cost of living for the individual girl, liv- 
ing away from home with the responsi- 
bility of supporting herself.” 

It is clear from talking with Mr. Jus- 
tice Higgins and from reading his de- 
cisions that no award of the federal 
court is made in a bungling, haphazard 
manner. In one place he writes: “It 
might be a very pleasant function to sit 
in my court all day giving agreeable 
Wages away, but that function is not 
mine.” Instead every determination 
means painstaking study of every angle 
of the industry. 

It is the duty of the justice to ex- 
amine the legality of bringing the dis- 
pute before the Commonwealth Court, 
to investigate the cost of living not only 
in one vicinity but in each community 
where the dispute is smouldering, to con- 
sider the effect of the proposed increase 
of wages on the industry unless, as some- 
times happens, the respondent admits the 
ability of the industry to bear an in- 
creased rate. 

Most important of all, the justice must 
decide whether for some especial reason 
employes should receive a minimum 
wage higher, or perhaps lower, than that 
reckoned by the cost of living. In the 
case of the- federated marine stewards, 
for example, Mr. Justice Higgins decided 
that the problem before the court is the 
ascertainment of the income accruing to 
employes from all sources by virtue of 
their employment and therefore “tips” 
must be taken into account. 


Fixing Piece Rates 


Finally, where piece rates are to be 
fixed, it requires much testimony from 
employer and employe as well as expert 
accounting to compute such piece-work 
rates as would enable an average work- 
er to earn the minimum wage paid for 
time work in the trade. Piece-work does 
not, however, seeem to be as prevalent 
in Australia as in the United States. 

In the Australian boot-makers’ case. 
Mr. Justice Higgins referred to the 
piece-work system and its effect in Amer- 
ica. “Despite the high wages in the 
United States, the labor cost is only 21% 
-per cent of the value of the product, 
whereas in Australia the labor cost is 
; 
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2834 per cent. This result is mainly due 
to the fact that the men attain higher 
speed in the United States. They are 
paid by piece-work, the more work, the 
more pay.” 

The same deliberate care with which 
Mr. Justice Higgins makes his judicial 
decisions is manifested in his criticism 
of the whole minimum wage and arbi- 
tration systems in Australia. He does 
not enthusiastically endorse every detail 
of the present scheme. He freely ad- 
mits that state tribunals are often influ- 
enced to fix low rates by the considera- 
tion of interstate competition and that 
the competition of wages boards is about 
as detrimental as the competition of in- 
dustries. 

He admits that in certain instances a 
wages board has been dominated by cap- 
ital and expresses doubt as to the ex- 
pediency of a mere wages board where 
a board is confined to a single undertak- 
ing and the employes who are members 
have no chance of getting similar em- 
ployment in the same locality. When a 
board was formed for the Brisbane 
Tramways Company, for example, the 
members were the manager, superintend- 


ent and employes of the company. Every 
proposal was made by the manager and 
accepted unanimously by the men who 
held their positions at the manager's 
will. 

As to the federal court, Mr. Justice 
Higgins makes chief objection to moving 
in “technical hobbles’”—to the legal re- 
strictions with which the court is sur- 
rounded. As actually happened in the 
Merchant Service Guild Case, he may 
spend days and weeks in going into the 
merits of claims and then after the 
award the whole proceeding may become 
a nullity because some dissatisfied party 
may make an application for prohibition 
on legal grounds and be sustained by the 
High Court. Naturally, as time goes on, 
precedents are being established to de- 
fine and clarify the act. But at times it 
looks as if the United States were not 
the only country in the world whose 
learned judges are often more concerned 
with quibbling over words than with pro- 
moting human welfare. 

The time-honored objections to the 
principle of the minimum wage are not 
sustained by Mr. Justice Higgins. “It’s 
wonderful,” he commented, “to note how 
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often what you expect to happen does 
not happen. Industries have not been 
driven out of states where there are 
wage boards. Of the first thirty-eight 
wage boards established in Victoria, ap- 
plication for eleven was made by manu- 
facturers. Now, with more than 130 in 
existence, employers very generally favor 
them. 

Neither has the maximum wage be- 


come the minimum. “Individual bar- 
gaining still exists but on a legitimate 


level. Manufacturers still pay a high 
wage to secure particular skill or 
a plentiful supply of good labor. 


As for the consumer bearing the brunt 
of the minimum wage, the cost of 
necessaries of life is certainly greater 
now than 20 years ago. But this in- 
crease in prices is not confined to coun- 
tries with a protective policy, or to coun- 
tries where there are wages boards or 
arbitration courts,—it is at the present 
time causing much distress and public 
anxiety in America and in Europe.” 


The persistent criticism of the mini- 
mum wage doctrine, that thousands of 
workers would be thrown out of indus- 
try, is safeguarded in Australia, accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice Higgins, by the grad- 
ual adoption of the system in a few in- 
dustries at a time and by the granting 
of permits for apprentices and for aged, 
slow and infirm workers. In some cases 
the number of these workers is limited. 


The granting of permits is accorded in 
different ways by different wages boards, 
but it is usually done with such publicity 
that the custom is not abused by employ- 
ers. Sometimes it is given by the chief 
inspector of factories after submitting 
the application to the union secretary, if 
the man is a union member. Sometimes 
it is granted by a board of reference con- 
sisting of an equal number of employ- 
ers and employes in a trade. 

“Tt is clear,’ said Mr. Justice Higgins, 
“that unless these exceptions are care- 
fully guarded the whole principle of the 
minimum wage will be rendered nuga- 
tory.” 


N this connection it is curious to 
note that apparently Australia is 
giving much less attention than the 
United States to making her labor- 
ers “fit” for a minimum wage. Al- 
though Mr. Justice Higgins speaks 
of the “pestilent manufacture of im- 
perfect tradesmen” and suggests the 
closer association of factories with the 
technical schools, he did not emphasize 
the tendency now manifest in the United 
States to increase the efficiency of the 
workers by introducing the efficiency en- 
gineer and the factory school. This is 
doubtless due to the retention, however 
slender, of an apprenticeship system in 
many trades, to the lack of extreme 
specialization in industry and to the 
large amount of pastoral occupation. 


Altogether Mr. Justice Higgins be- 
lieves that the great experiment of mini- 
mum wage legislation and compulsory 
arbitration in Australia has been a suc- 
cess. Attacks upon the arbitration court 
have come, he asserts, from two main 
sources: from the conservative employer 
who believes that the conduct of his bus- 
iness is a matter which concerns himself 
only; and from the syndicalists, corre- 
sponding to the Industrial Workers of 
the World, who adhere to the strike pol- 
icy which the arbitration laws are fram- 
ed to discourage. “Extremes meet here,” 
said the justice. 


But the great mass of employers 
and the great mass of workers uphold 
arbitration.and the legal minimum wage. 
High wages, it is admitted, mean better 
machinery and greater efficiency in con- 
ducting industry. At the same time they 
mean greater efficiency in the employe. 
Arbitration means fewer strikes and less 
attendant human suffering. 


“A growing sense of the value of hu- 
man life,’ asserts Mr. Justicé Higgins, 
“seems to be at the back of all these 
methods of regulating labor; a growing 
conviction that human life is too valu- 
able to be the shuttlecock in the game 
of money-making and competition; a 
growing resolve that the injurious strain 
of the contest—but only so far as it is 
injurious—shall, so far as possible, be 
shifted from the human instruments.” 


Organizing the Law Courts for Efficiency 


HERE are encouraging signs that 
the reaction of the legal pro- 
fession to the storm of criti- 
cism which burst upon our judi- 

cial systems a year or two ago is to be 
distinctly helpful. In many states the 
more public-spirited lawyers are seek- 
ing to forward constructive reform. 

The stage of inquiry is not yet passed. 
Just what it is that makes justice pain- 
fully slow and uncertain is still a matter 
of disagreement. It is understood that 
in England and Canada, among people 
similar to ourselves, and where the sub- 
stantive law is closely related to ours, 
the courts are self-conscious and ambi- 
tious—that they “make good.” The nat- 
ural expectation is that in America the 
courts will eventually reflect the national 
instinct for effectiveness; that they will 
become practical, economical of effort, 
efficient. 

If one were to endeavor to synthetize 
all the many causes for dissatisfaction 
with American courts he might well say 
that our courts, while they do not exem- 
plify our instinct for practicality, are a 
perfect reflection of our national timid- 
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ity in government. We have the most 
thoroughly decentralized government the 
world has ever seen. 

In recent years we have come to see 
that the dissipation of individual re- 
sponsibility, inherent in our system, is 
most to blame for our governmental in- 
efficiency, and we are moving rapidly in 
our great revolutionary work of recon- 
structing the machinery of government 
so that responsibility will become the 
powerful factor which it must be in any 
successful scheme of human affairs. We 
are first simplifying our municipal gov- 
ernment so that responsibility will flow 
in direct lines from the people’s servants 
to the people. We are learning not to 
ask of the electorate superhuman quali- 
ties. We are finding that good govern- 
ment can be won without making angels 
of all voters, by improving the machin- 
ery of government and giving expression 
to that natural instinct for order and 
restraint which every normal mind pos- 
sesses. 

The movement is beginning to extend 
to state governments, and it appears 
that soon we will have real politics in 


this country in place of the degrading 
hustle for office which has been hereto- 
fore the mainspring of public action. 

We are beginning to see that the 
trouble with our courts is almost iden- 
tical with the troubled experience in 
municipal government which persisted’ so 
long that we had become fairly pessimis- 
tic when the short ballot, under the guise 
of “commission government” came in. 

We have no real judicial department, 
as they have in England and Canada, 
though our fundamental scheme calls for 
a judicial branch. Instead we have a 
certain number of judges more or less 
loosely associated in certain courts in 
every state, but these courts do not con- 
stitute an entity with a mind, a nervous 
system, and muscles that can perform its 
certain definite task. 

There are well trained judges every- 
where, but no judge possesses all of the 
judicial power of the state. This power, 
which we must think of as essentially 
indivisible, is parceled out among an 
unorganized lot of judges. It is a piece- 
work system which is all right so far 
as it makes for specializing, but implies 
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§ a requisite some central and con- 
rolling mind. This central mind and 
his power to control are wholly lacking. 
The complaint is not so much that 
judges do not know the law or do not 
conscientiously apply it. The complaint 
s largely as to failure on the adminis- 
tative side of the judicial function. The 
yest agents must fall short if their activi- 
ies are not intelligently directed. 
If all the numerous judges, in some 
states several hundred in number, are to 
lo their individual piece-work so that 
there will be real effectiveness in the 
yutput of the entire force, there must be 
1 centralized intelligence to direct their 
efforts and this intelligence must have 
power to enforce its will. There must be 
inally one single person held responsible 
for the execution of the centralized will 
of the judicial department and for har- 
nonious work. That single responsible 
9erson must be accountable directly to 
all the people of the state. 
_ Lawyers very generally have accepted 
he theory that the courts must have 
and exercise far greater power with re- 
spect to creating, amending, and enforc- 
ing procedural rules. There are some 
few large features of procedural law 
which may well be controlled solely by 
the legislature, but the great bulk of pro- 
sedural law is nothing more nor less than 
lirections pertaining to the petty details 
of litigation, and it should emanate from 
the judicial branch itself, constituting a 
exible system of rules. 
_ Lacking any administrative machinery 
in our judicial systems, we have been ob- 
liged to legislate a great volume of man- 
dJatory and inflexible rules in an effort 
to force judges to do the right thing. 
s a matter of fact, judges almost al- 
vays want to do the right thing, but they 
Be ieiiiy confronted by this inflex- 
ible procedure-which compels them to 
) awkward and uneconomical things 
through which great injustice results. 
Legislated rules confer substantive rights 
and our over-contentious system obliges 
lawyers to take advantage of every op- 
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portunity and compels judges to subor- 


dinate rights to mere form. 


For Substantial Justice 


It is now quite generally agreed that 
beyond a short practice act, all rules of 
procedure should be rules of court which 
will permit of variance in the interest. of 
bstantial justice. Lawyers talk this 


doctrine in two score bar associations, 
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but there is no step toward putting it into 


System is so flabby that there is really 
no place where this important power can 
e safely vested. 
_ But no great change is needed. There 
need be no such sweeping change as 
akes place when a city adopts commis- 
on government. It is merely necessary 
create a unified organization of the 
rts of a state, making very little 
hange in the accustomed courts. There 


of all sorts of causes and a court for 
appeal, and local judges of limited juris- 
diction, 

The central authority, which must exist 
to exercise the rule-making power, which 
must be transferred largely from the 
legislature to the judiciary, can be 
brought into being by providing a judi- 
cial council of five or seven or nine 
judges. The head of the council will be 
the chief justice of the state. These men 
will spend much of their time on the 
bench, but as a judicial council they 
will have important administrative pow- 
ers, will become, in fact, responsible for 
the enforcement of department rules and 
for the economical and prompt function- 
ing of the entire department. 


Judicial Statistics 


The larger questions involved will be 
settled by the judicial. council whose 
orders will be executed by the chief jus- 
tice. The lesser details, arising from 
day to day, will come directly within the 
province of the chief justice. To keep 
him in touch with the system he must 
become the recipient of frequent reports 
from all the judges and branch courts 
and must compile and digest these re- 
ports and publish them so that the people 
will know what is going on in the judi- 
cial department. They do not now know 
and have no means of knowing. As a 
matter of fact, nobody knows. The 
wealth of data of vital importance in 
framing policies and legislation is now 
entirely beyond our ken. Ours is the 
only government in the world in which 
judicial statistics are lacking. 

Of course procedural rules, so made, 
will be subject to the veto of the legisla- 
ture, but experience in England and Can- 
ada has shown that the unified and or- 
ganized courts exercise this power so well 
that the legislature is not tempted to 
interfere, and it, in turn, is benefited by 
having this duty, foreign to its nature, 
taken from its shoulders. 

Such rules will naturally tend to ex- 
pedite business in the courts because 
judges prefer to make work short rather 
than tedious. They will inevitably as- 
sume a rational and simple form, and 
then finally we will have achieved the 
exorcism of that deadly formality of the 
law courts with which we have struggled 
in America and in the mother country 
for many centuries. 

Given the slight orientation, the sim- 
ple organization, the centralized respon- 
sibility which is here suggested, and our 
courts will inevitably come to reflect the 
practical good sense and'love of genuine 
achievement which is a leading charac- 
teristic of the people of this country. 

‘The American Judicature Society, 
called into being expressly to study the 
needs of the courts and procedure and to 
further a movement calculated to make 
our judicial systems expressive of the 
democratic ideal, finds its present scope 
for activity largely in this insistent need 
for proper organization. It is a work 


more of political science than of law. 
The political scientists have been too 
shy to invade this field. The lawyers 
have not appreciated the non-technical 
character of this constructive work. 

The field has been unoccupied until 
now. The American Judicature Society, 
which has enrolled lawyers and politi- 
cal scientists in practically every state 
to form an advisory and critical body, 
conceives of the present need as calling 
especially for concrete recommendations 
in the form of model acts. The society 
is now engaging the best available talent 
in the country to draft judicature acts 
and is submitting these acts to its coun- 
cil and to experts generally. 

The field divides readily into municipal 
and state courts. Of course there should 
be ideally complete unification of the 
courts of a state, but the cities are so 
much more in need of betterments, and 
the complaints are so much more insist- 
ent among them, that it seems probable 
that reorganization dependent upon con- 
stitutional amendment will come about 
first in certain of the larger cities, and 
that having proved itself in these cities, 
states will later be induced to move to 
the higher plane. 


A Model Act 


The first draft of a model act to create 
a unified judicial system for a metropoli- 
tan district has been prepared and cir- 
culated by the society. It will be re- 
drafted after sufficient time for criticism. 
The society is about to launch its first 
draft of a state-wide judicature act. 

In time these model acts will be sup- 
plemented by schedules of rules con- 
stituting simple and rational procedure, 
and suitable for enactment as a substi- 
tute for the great body of procedural 
law which has accumulated. The organ- 
ized courts will then be given power to 
revise and develop this system of pro- 
cedure to meet needs as they arise. 

It is true that in most states there 
must be constitutional changes in order 
to permit of the adoption of any model 
court organization, but this is not be- 
cause anything drastic or strange is 
proposed; it is merely because the con- 
stitutions reflect the ideas of a more 
primitive age, because they went unnec- 
essarily into detail. 

In all these suggestions there is no 
proposal to alter any substantive law or 
to affect any substantive right of any 
parties litigant. The idea is merely to 
unify courts into a simple department so 
that the plain duty of adjudicating con- 
troversies may be performed with a min- 
imum of effort and inconvenience; to 
give somebody power to get good results 
on the administrative side of the judi- 
cial function; to hold ‘those persons to 
whom such power is given strictly ac- 
countable for results; to let a flood of 
daylight into our court business, and to 
acquire from the courts the data upon 
which constructive social and criminal 
legislation can be founded. 


N the little traveled expanses of the 
South Pacific, 1,500 miles east of 
Australia, a group of tiny islands 
that appear in one’s geography as 

dots amid the myriad dots of Oceania 
is today being benefited by a modern 
fight against diseases that have long 
held the population in check and brought 
misery to thousands. The latest phase 
of this fight is the effort to train native 
men and women as nurses. It is meeting 
the obstacles of ignorance, superstition 
and lack of money. 

These islands are the American Sa- 
moan group. Escaping exploration until 
1768, they have been left until recently, 
except for the introduction of Christian- 
ity in 1830, to the sway of primitive tra- 
dition and the pursuit of savage prac- 
tices. 

There are many theories as to the 
origin of the Samoans. One is that they 
were originally a Caucasian people from 
southern and eastern Asia which, branch- 
ing out through Japan, reached far be- 
yond the Pacific islands inhabited by 
black races and established themselves 
in Samoa, thence spreading throughout 
the islands of Polynesia. “Their light 
skin, well-formed features, wavy hair 
and fine figures,” says Colquhoun, “are 
united to many graces of disposition.” 


Driving “Devils” Out of 


Samoa 


How the Task of Saving an Island Race from 
Disease and Superstition is Being Met 
in the South Pacific Ocean 


YAWS 
Seventy-five per cent of all Samoans con- 
tract this loathsome disease in childhood. 


WHERE “DEVILS” ARE DRIVEN OUT 


The modern hospital in American Samoa which has superseded the native cult 
that fought disease with exhortations and cutting by glass. 
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It is a belief of the Samoans that near- . 


ly all illness is due to “devils.” In con- 


sequence a cult grew up that professed 


“devils,” and so cure disease, by means 
of exhortations, cutting with pieces of 
glass, and the use of various leaves. 
Some of these leaves have since been 
found to be very powerful and even 
dangerous in their action. 

Such sanitary essentials as latrines 
were unknown among the Samoans. Flies 
and mosquitoes found abundant facilities 
for breeding, the former in the quantities 
of organic excreta to be found every- 
where, the latter in the numerous pools 
and swamps fed by torrential rains and 
favored by the absence of any attempt 
at drainage. Dysentery, tuberculosis, 
yaws, elephantiasis, diarrhoea, abscesses 
and “sore eyes’ were very prevalent. 
Some of these diseases are attended by 
frightful skin excrescences and the 
swelling of legs beyond all semblance 
to the human form. Carelessness toward 
women in confinement and the ignorance 
of mothers in the care and feeding of 
their infants, contributed to a high mor- 
tality. 

The American Samoan Islands were 
taken over by the United States, by 
agreement with England and Germany, 
in 1900. The need for medical and sat~ 


-to’ have ‘power to drive away these | 


HEALTHY SAMOAN CHILD 
Showing his native dress 
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Driving ““Devils’’ Out of Samoa 


OVERLOOKING THE HARBOR OF PAGO-PAGO 
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Another view of the Naval Hospital which, if it can find money to carry out its 
aS plans, may prolong the life of the fine race of Samoan people. 


itary measures was at once seen. The 
government of the islands was placed 
in the hands of the commandant of the 
naval station in the harbor of Pago- 
Pago, Tutuila, and the medical depart- 
ment, handicapped by lack of appropria- 
tion, undertook to improve conditions 
among the natives. 

One of the first difficulties was to in- 
duce the Samoan to present himself for 
treatment and education. He was found 
to cling with tenacity to his old customs 
and it was some time before modern 
diagnosis and medicine, and especially 
surgery, could be made to find favor in 
his eyes. Gradually, however, the daily 
clinics increased, and the “tomai sili” 
(head doctor) came to be trusted. 

_ In spite of occasional increases of hos- 
pital area and the final erection of new 
hospital buildings in 1911, great numbers 
of sick people are never reached. The 
actual area of American Samoa is a few 
hundred square miles, but the islands are 
scattered over an expanse of 18,000 
square miles. They are volcanic in 


origin, with the result that transporta- 
tion is extremely difficult. Many vil- 
lages are thus actually so remote from 
the hospital that numbers of sick people 
are never brought in. Sanitary condi- 
tions in these remote parts suffer pro- 
portionately. 

It is proposed to meet this difficulty by 
training native young men and women 
to act as visiting and resident nurses 
throughout the islands. A school for 
this purpose has just been started. Two 
of its students may be seen in costume 
at the head of this article. 

But though this project has been be- 
gun, the same lack of funds that has all 
along proved such a handicap to sani- 
tary and medical care, may hamper its 
effectiveness. The appropriations of the 
Navy Department for the upkeep of its 
station at Tutuila are not designed to 
rid the islands of disease. The Samoan 
hospital, moreover, has just been made 
a free institution, so that the small fees 
heretofore received from the treatment 
of the natives are cut off. The revenue 


derived from the single export—the dried 
kernel of the ripe cocoanut—is ¢eclared 
to be barely sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the islands. 

The building used as a home for the 
nurses in training is being paid for in 
installments, the first payment having 
been met by the proceeds from a bazaar 
given jointly by women at the naval sta- 
tion and by native women. It is esti- 
mated that $5,000 would reasonably in- 
sure the success of the training school. 

The school is at present conducted by 
two navy nurses. The native men and 
women who will be sent out from it will 
be trained particularly in midwifery and 
the care and feeding of children and 
will perform the duties of sanitary in- 
spectors. 

So heavy has been the toll of disease 
among the inhabitants of these islands 
that the population—8,000—has been 
unable to do more than hold its own. It 
is believed that the effect of the plans 
here outlined will be nothing short of 
prolonging the life of this fine race. 
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Four Wards of the Hospital 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 


WISTED and maimed, so many, how came you hither? 
(Listen, Captains of Industry: 

THE Hear, O Judges!) 

‘‘The knives and cogs of the Moloch machine lay waiting 
ACCIDENT For the fagged and the dazed and the faint and the over-speeded 

Into their sharp-set racking embrace they drew us, 

WARD Cracked like a shell the handiwork of the Almighty, 
And cheaply flung us, seared and scalded and broken, 
Legless, armless, 
Into the long white ward.”’ 


HENCE came you, O hollow and hectic faces? 
PELE ges (Listen, Landlords, 
Listen and hear them coughing.) 
TUBERCULOUS ‘‘Hinished product we of the sweatshop chemist, 
Who from the dust, the dark and the damp distils us: 
WARD Frankenstein of the sunless, airless chamber; 
Death’s industrious, accurate, skilful Foreman.’’ 


RECKS of manhood, search your-sodden remembrance : 
Tell the City, 
THE (Alas the thoughtless City!) how you came hither. 
Death’s industrious, accurate, skilful Foreman.’’ 
ALCGHOLIC Vainly up and down the City we sought her, 
Till she called us into the dingy gin-shop. 
WARD There she dwells, unkempt, forlorn, degraded, 
Where the City 
(Alas, the blind, blind city!) has lodged and left her.’’ 


HENCE came you, O sad, O strange little children? 
(Listen, Mothers and Fathers!) 
‘*A sick and shuddering woman led us hither, 
THE Turning away her face and weeping for pity. 
Allin vain, in frenzy of fear, our mothers 
NAMELESS - Strove to loose from her soiled and tattered garments 
The clutch of our baby fingers. 
WARD She herself, the friendless, shelterless woman, 
Sought in pity, and all in vain, to leave us. 
Where she wanders, lost and ruined and wasted, 
Little Children 
(Listen, Mothers! and Listen Fathers!) must follow.”’ 


The Westinghouse Strike 


“A Matter of Class-Consciousness and not of Dollars-and-Cents’’ 


PURELY class-conscious 
strike with dollars-and- 
cents bargaining hardly a 


TA 


fActoneemlt, isi) mot) an 
attack on the companies. It is di- 
rect warfare against the institutions 
of society. The strike leaders are 
idealists. They dream of a _ co- 
operative commonwealth. But they 
limit its benefits to workers alone. 


_ They are trying in a day to overturn in- 


stitutions which it has taken centuries 


to build up. The strike, therefore, has 


are not involved. 


been hopeless from its inception. It. 


cannot win. The companies, in a sense, 
The strike will be 


beaten by the organized society of the 


_ present day and by the financial depres- 


sion of this year.’ 

Thus the writer spoke of the Turtle 
Creek Valley strike against the West- 
inghouse Companies, so-called, of the 
Pittsburgh district. His auditors were 
a group of Pittsburgh social workers and 


the editor of THr Survey. 


The editor finally said: “That is an in- 
teresting interpretation of the strike. 
Why not write it out for THE Survey.” 

This article, therefore, is an individual 
expression. It does not seek to express 
editorial opinion. Responsibility for its 
views must be recognized as resting sole- 
ly upon the writer. 


A Clinical Study 


A director of one of the Westinghouse 
Companies involved has been interested 
for many months with me in an en- 
deavor to work out some method of 
bringing industrial peace that shall be 
fair to all factors involved, including 
capital, management, ability, labor, over- 
head, consumption and organized so- 
ciety as a unit. He suggested that this 
strike might afford an opportunity for, 
shall we say, a “clinical study” of the 
problem. In the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company alone 
nearly 9,000 workers were out and half 
as many more from the other Roe eties 
involved. 

So I went to Pittsburgh, arriving Fri- 
day morning, June 26, when’ the strike 
was exactly three weeks old, as_ the 
workers walked out on Friday, June 5. 


Tensard de Wolf, the secretary of the 


Voters’ League of Pittsburgh, secured 
introductions and piloted me to East 
Pittsburgh. 

We first walked about the village. No 
saloons were open. “Closed since the 
strike began.” The strikers say they 


ordered this, and as Socialist officers 
_who were allied with them control two 


George V. S. Michaelis 


[From 1909 to 1914 an officer of 
manufacturing corporations; now 
managing a selling agency; and 
associated with a group of manu- 
facturers, business men, and oth- 
ers, in working out. plans for an 
“Industrial Peace Movement.’ | 


boroughs of the three involved, they de- 
serve two-thirds, at least, of the credit. 

There was quiet without gaiety. The 
feeling was more than this: it was som- 
ber. On the streets there was no note 
of bitterness, except at opening and clos- 
ing hours of work, when the feeling 
against the “scabs” ran up. Men moved 
about or stood, but did not give the ef- 
fect of being loafers. Rather the im- 
pression was one of waiting—a dumbed, 
silent waiting. This was understood 
when later investigation showed that the 
strike was called in emotionalism. The 
waiting was a matter of feeling, not of 
defined intellectual watching for develop- 
ments. 

At the headquarters of the Alle- 
gheny Congenial Industrial Union we 
called out from the committee room, 
Bridget Kenny, an active, intense young 
woman of “many years of shop life.” 
“There’s a committee meeting. Speak 
tomsMr.* Barrett. —Uaaegsorry. de ycan’t 
give you time now.” Men and boys were 
waiting, but there was less confusion 
than at a political headquarters. <A ner- 
vous, lithe, white-shirted, quick-spoken 
man appeared and disappeared saying: 
“Tm Barrett. See O’Keefe at the La- 
bor Tabernacle. He’s chairman of the 
executive committee. Some of these 
gentlemen will gladly show you the 
way.” 

We walked along Braddock avenue 
and crossed the creek into the borough 
of Turtle Creek and on to a baseball 
field where stood the Labor Tabernacle. 
It was a huge, flat, flimsy shed erected 
hurriedly a few weeks before for a re- 
vival of the “Billy” Sunday type. Not 
a seat was left—3,500 people at least 
were seated, hundreds stood around, 
clustered even against the outside walls, 
opened by the raising of horizontal shut- 
ters. 

One of our guides brought out Mr. 
O’Keefe. He was in shirt sleeves and 
gave the impression of a vigorous, in- 
tense personality. He had to speak next, 
he explained, but invited us to stay. 
“The meetings of this union are open to 
all. We have nothing to conceal.” 

From now on, with perhaps a single 


exception, names of leaders will be omit- 
ted. There are two reasons for this. 
In the first place, in the existing state 
of society, including both employers and 
employes, there will be less risk of in- 
viting criticism upon the leaders as in- 
dividuals from either “bosses” or union- 
ists, 

In the second place, this was a strike 
without personal advertising. Person- 
alities were deliberately kept in the back- 
ground. Let not the significance of this 
be passed over. The real leaders of the 
strike were fighting for an ideal. You 
and I may not agree with them or we 
may. But in fairness recognize this fact 
—they wanted not personal aggrandize- 
ment, they stood for a cause. 


No Special Grievances 


The first and the abiding impression 
was that this was a strike without spe- 
cific grievances having been the cause. 
This the body of the strikers will deny. 
They do not distinguish between griev- 
ances following a separation, and those 
before it. John and Jane have lived to- 
gether for years. Let us say that Jane 
becomes interested in the Rolutulo 
Movement (it does not exist so I am 


safe from criticism by “pros” or 
“cons” !) Her interest becomes absorp- 
tion. At last from a sense of duty she 


leaves her husband. Out of the quiet 
years would come up many and many a 
real or fancied grievance never thought 
of before. 

The chief of the grievances ,brought 
out were: That when 5,000 were dropped 
during the early part of the year 300 
members of the union went, including 30 
active leaders; “efficiency systems”; and 
a reduction in hours of work in order 
not to cut down the force further. 

Why did the strikers walk out? They, 
themselves, could not give clear cut, defi- 
nite reasons. It is not forced humor or 
current jest to say it was a “psychologi- 
cal strike,” for that is just what it was. 
Months before, a little group of men 
who had been reading de Leon, Traut- 
mann and others caught fire from the 
glowing dream of the “workers’ co- 
operative commonwealth” to be brought 
about by “one big union.” 

The Turtle Creek Valley section was 
a fertile field for their zeal and mission- 
ary work. For twenty years socialistic 
propaganda-had been working there. So- 
cialists were gaining numerically until 
local municipalities elected their tickets. 
Furthermore, nineteen nationalities 
could be counted among the Westing- 
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house workers. These were no sodden 
peasants, dumb and stupid. They were 
highly literate. Many wrote in two 
languages. No plants in the country had 
a higher type of employes. 

The only personal grievances the 
leaders may have had were unconscious. 
In these days of business organization 
of huge size, these men were left in 
the ranks. They had no outlet for their 
energies that was big enough to use up 
their force. In simpler days they would 
have worked into the ranks of “bosses” 
or been active in politics. Events prov- 
ed that they were born leaders; untrain- 
ed, impracticable and not masters of 
men, yet leaders. 

The Socialists and the I. W. W. were 
aware of this demand for mental feed- 
ing. They poured in their history and 
their economics. Politics no longer 
teaches the foreigner. This might have 
been done in the days of detailed or- 
ganization, but of recent years no steps 
have been taken. On other lines the 
welfare work of the companies has been 
notable. . 


Swallowing Marx Whole 


The companies were doing their part. 
But organized society was doing noth- 
ing. It was left to a part of society to 
feed the hunger of these active brains. 
Unity is a law of life on all planes. 
“Unity” was the keynote of these teach- 
ings, but it was a mangled, lopsided 
unity, limited to workers only. They 
did not see this. To them “the workers” 
include all. Marxism was accepted on 
faith, without analysis or deliberate 
thinking. “The worker produces all 
wealth.” Hence all wealth that does not 
come to him is property of his of which 
he is deprived. 

Organized society and its laws pro- 
tect those who have thus deprived the 
worker of wealth—therefore organized 
society and its laws are immoral and to 
be disregarded by moral men. The writ- 
er, aS an individualist in his own beliefs, 
utterly repudiates this doctrine. He 
would like to defend his position, but it 
is the views of the Turtle Creek strikers 
that are being considered, not his. 

A new ideal was soon combined with 
this principle. It was preached by the 
Detroit Industrial Workers of the World. 
In saying what I am about to say I will 
receive criticism from many an associate. 
A few weeks ago, I would have shared 
their views. I still regard all the I. W. 
W.’s and kindred bodies as entirely 
wrong, but I now try to understand 
them. Let us sympathize with their in- 
tention and try to guide their efforts 
to put it into effect, and not rest with de- 
nouncing them. 

This new ideal is that, as labor owns 
all, it is folly to use effort to get a little 
of its own. What is needed is to cement 
the brotherhood of workers. Therefore 
attack society piece-meal in order to 
demonstrate power until power has 


grown so strong that all industries may 
be taken over. The dream is that or- 
ganized society will then peacefully con- 
sent to its own extinction and a new 
structure rise. 


An Industrial Union 


Trades unions, to this school, are sor- 
did and cowardly. “Capital” itself was 
not more abused than was the American 
Federation of Labor in this strike. The 
very organization of the union expressed 
the protest. No crafts were recognized. 
Note the following “declaration of prin- 
ciples of the Alleghany Congenial Indus- 
trial Union”: 


“We affirm the irreconcilable dif- 
ference of interests between the em- 
ployer who buys labor power in the 
labor market for the purpose of mak- 
ing a profit on the one hand, and the 
wage-earner who sells his ability to 
produce wealth to some employer, in 
order to secure the necessities of life, 
on the other. We know from bitter 
experience that the buyer and seller 
in the labor market can never see 
things from a common viewpoint, as 
the employer always buys as cheaply 
as possible and we as wage-earners 
wish to sell our labor power for the 
highest possible wages. 

“We are therefore determined to 
band together in an industrial union 
which recognizes no distinction as to 
craft, sex, religious creed, political af- 
filiations, age,or nationality for the 
purpose of compelling our common 
employers to give us every concession 
we can force from them by industrial 
solidarity.” 


“Drop class sympathy for a moment,” 
was said to one of the leaders, “and 
read that declaration as a member of 
organized society—what does it mean? 
What could you say ?” 

The man was honest: “I’d say—war 
is declared, I guess I’d better look out 
for trouble.” 

Now read the reply by the companies, 
signed by Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Westinghouse 
Machine Company, Union Switch and 
Signal Company and Pittsburgh Meter 
Company: 


“We submit the principles for which 


the Westinghouse Companies stand 
committed : 
I. Westinghouse Shops Shall Be 


Open Shops. 

We stand for the principle of an 
open shop in which Union and non- 
Union men may work without molesta- 
tion or being forced to join any or- 
ganization. 

II. Westinghouse Employes May 
or May Not Be Members of Any 
Organization. 

We do not require of our employes 
that they shall refrain from joining 
labor organizations any more than we 
attempt to restrain them from join- 
ing any other bodies, but we maintain 
for all our employes the right to re- 
frain from joining any organization 


without prejudice to their positions, or 
their security, or their comfort in our 
employ. 

Ill. The Pay of Skillful and Pro- 
ductive Westinghouse Employes Shall 
Not Be Regulated by the Pay of the 
Inefficient and Less Productive. 

We pay wages and maintain shop 
conditions which compare favorably 
with other manufacturers in our in- 
dustries. 

By this means and by the added in- 
ducement of steady employment, we 
endeavor to attract the best workmen. 

In order to compete with other 
firms, both at home and abroad, we 
must introduce all of the agencies by 
which the best efficiency is obtained. 

We reserve the right to determine 
the compensation of our employes on 
the basis of the service they perform 
for us as well as by the day rate 
which measures only the time spent in 
our works. 

IV. Every Westinghouse Employe 
Has the Right of Conference With 
the Management. 

We receive any one employe or any 
number of employes from any depart- 
ment, or any properly chosen commit- 
tee whose selection shall be truly rep- 
resentative from any department or 
of the whole body of our employes. 

V. Every Westinghouse Shop 
Shall Be Safe, Sanitary and Com- 
fortable, and All Suggestions of Em- 
ployes for Improvement in Shop Con- 
ditions Are Welcomed by the Man- 
agement. 

We seek to maintain the best stand- 
ard of sanitary and working condi- 
tions in our factories as we believe 
that to provide as good surroundings 
as the character of our operations 
permit is the best guarantee we have 
of obtaining and holding the best class 
of employes.” 


If space permitted it would be inter- 
esting to go into the details of the dis- 
cussions with the leaders. One point 
deserves to be noted. In their intellec- 
tual interest they followed me closely, 
although I was propounding views in op- 
position to their own. We met in sym- 
pathy. I had been touched by the women 
and children at the mass meetings and 
their endurance of suffering. I felt that 
the nature of the strike was such that 
organized society, of which Mr. Herr, 
the labor leaders and myself were all 
components, could not give in in one 
single particular. 


Talking It Over 


The strike had challenged the world. 
Furthermore, my own knowledge of la- 
bor conditions this year enabled me to 
know that men are everywhere seeking 
work and that it was only a question 
of time when the works would be filled 
and the strikers still out would be suf- 
fering. Only suffering could come from 
the strike’s prolongation. 

It was remarkable that I was permit- 
ted to talk so frankly. Think of the fact 
that “Bill” Trautmann, himself, was re- 
cently assaulted and nearly killed after 
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criticising a branch of the I. W. W. 
But the reception given my “peace prop- 
aganda” is an illustration, that to me is 
notable, that this was no ordinary strike. 
Unconsciously the strikers were feeling 
their way. The quietness I had noted 
that first night was characteristic. The 
workers were thinking, thinking, think- 
ing. They were not used to thinking 
and the effort stilled them. This is in 
seeming contradiction to my statement 
that the strike was emotional and that 
the strikers were not illiterate. But 
the contradiction is only in terms. The 
strikers were not reasoning—had they 
reasoned there would have been no 
strike. The facts would have been rec- 
ognized and “1914” would have punc- 
tured the bubble at the very start. 


Vested Rights in Jobs 


The strikers thought—most labor men 
think—that all property by rights was 
theirs as a class, and that as individuals, 
each had a property right in his job. 
They merely took the typical property 
owner’s attitude when they objected to 
“scabs” and “strike-breakers” being em- 
ployed on the jobs they had left. 

Before I went to Turtle Creek Valley 
I had believed the hatred of the “scab” 
was the old caste feeling, similar to 
the clubmen’s feeling regarding cheat- 
ing at cards. I now believe it is the 
result of thinking over the economic 
teaching of the Socialists, which is the 
only teaching that American workers 
have received for twenty years. 

The Allegheny Congenial Industrial 
Union—as the local organization was 
called—denounced the school system 
from the platform as it did the legis- 
latures and courts, in common with 
trade unions and all other agencies of 
existing society. It need not have! 

All that our schools are doing is to 
fit pupils more easily to.take in sand 
accept the Socialist or I. W. W. doc- 
trines with their attractive phrases. 

This will explain some of the state- 
ments and demands that were so ob- 
viously wrong as to be pathetic. Munici- 
pal authorities made official demands 
that “gunmen” or company watchmen be 
removed. Yet the union had men of- 
ficially on duty in the Labor Tabernacle 
to keep out disorderly persons and to 
prevent fire. This was all that the com- 
panies were doing. Not once did the 
companies take the aggressive. 

The deputy sheriffs were “ordered” 
out in ignorance of the law and of the 
fact that Allegheny county onlly this 
year had finished paying for the mil- 
lions of damage done by the rioting in 
1877. When the State Constabulary 
were called in by the sheriff, rage ran 
high, but the men felt helpless. To 
the onlooker it seems ominous that this 
splendid body of soldierly young men, 
truly comparable to the Northwest 
Mounted Police of Canada, should be so 
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hated. 

After three weeks and more of re- 
markable restraint, on Monday morn- 
ing, June 29, there was trouble. The 
“pure democracy” of the union was 
yielding to the discontented and radical 
element, and on Sunday «the leaders 
were forced to consent to a picketing 
that should keep out everyone—fore- 
men, clerks and firemen, previously al- 
lowed in unmolested. “There was no 
violence—we didn’t kill anyone” said 
one of the leaders in perfect simplicity. 
Said another, “We have picked up peo- 
ple, carried them through the crowd and 
sent them home.” Would you think 
it “violent” to be seized by a number of 
excited men; dragged, kicked, carried 


and stepped-on through a pressing 
crowd; spit upon and kicked on your 
way? 


Congressmen and courts had been 
quoted at mass meetings to prove pick- 
eting “legal”. In Washington it is 
called “peaceful picketing.” In Turtle 
Creek picketing is “keeping men from 
going to work” and “peaceful” picket- 
ing is not killing them. This will be 
denied, but a hundred statements proved 
it. You and I may call the killing of a 
scab “murder”, but to the modern, class- 
conscious workman it is no different 
from the “justifiable homicide’, of the 
law when you kill a burglar in the act 
of entering your house. 

That is why the Turtle Creek Valley 
paid no attention to the killing of non- 
union men in Colorado, but waked to 
frenzy over the “Ludlow episode’ in 
which the women and children, smother- 
ed to death in the tiny cavern in which 
they were placed and sealed, became 
“victims of Rockefeller”’—“martyred by 
Capital.” Pathetic reasoning, childish 
reasoning—true; but it is the reasoning 
of a growing number of American citi- 
zens. They not only vote—they believe 
that they have a moral.and a legal right 
to kill in defense of their jobs. When 
the State Constabulary‘s quiet and ter- 
rible efficiency prevents this, they be- 
come “Cossacks” and are hated. 


Mounted Law and Order 


Never was I so thrilled by a marvel- 
ous demonstration that to preserve 
peace, the law must be enforced, as I 
was when I saw three “troopers” in 
dark gray, idling on the covered bridge, 
while people filed in and out of the works 
where the day before thousands had 
stormed unawed by the deputy sheriffs. 
Why does not organized society in Penn- 
sylvania see that the people of all 
classes look at these troopers as they 
are—the embodiment, the manifestation 
of law and order, and not as individual 
villains ? 

“Why not!” I can answer that ques- 
tion—for the same reason I thought 
“Bill” Trautmann a “red” and a “villain” 
before I met him. They don’t know 


the facts. If nothing else came out of 
my trip I should regard my knowing 
him as worth while. I still regard Mr. 
Trautmann as entirely wrong in his 
plans and policies, but we are both work- 
ing for humanity, brotherhood, unity— 
call it what you will—only we approach 
it in different ways. 

I agree with Sir Oliver Lodge tiat 
“there is no indication in twenty thou- 
sand years of recorded history that there 
has been any change in human nature.” 
Trautmann believes a new type has 
sprung into existence. He believes that 
in twenty years the civilization of 
twenty centuries can be changed and 
all its institutions overthrown. Traut- 
mann may be right or wrong, but I do 
know this, that organized society is do- 
ing nothing to assist him in reaching a 
right decision. He wants to be right, 
but nothing is done to help him. 

The Turtle Creek Valley strike is 
over. It was beaten, as it had to be 
beaten, things being as they are. E. M, 
Herr, the quiet, firm, fatherly, sympa- 
thetic employer has taken personal 
charge of the human relations with his 
force. Lied about and misrepresented 
by the newspapers, he never wavered. 
But he could not take back the leaders 
first dropped—before the strike. This 
was impossible. I told these leaders so 
myself and pointed out the reasons for 
his position. They acquiesced. 


An “‘A B C” Needed 


What I ask of organized society is 
this: Should men like Trautmann, 
O’Keefe, Hartsorn, Bradley, Harrison, 
and a score of others, be forced to be 
enemies of society as it exists, or shall 
we meet them face to face and talk 
things out? 

I still hear the pathetic cry: “If only 
the employers had sat down with us and 
explained things, this strike would never 
have come about,” of one of the ablest 
leaders, and one of the most “danger- 
ous” at that. 

I wish THE Survey’s readers could 
have seen the wonderful organization 
for disseminating news and information ; 
the brotherhood of nationalities so per- 
fect that Austrian and Servian brushed 
aside the killing of the archduke with 
“nothing shall separate the workers;” 
and finally the trial of the “pure de- 
mocracy” principle, with its repudiation 
of conservatism and reasoning and its 
yielding to emotion and impulse. 

The Turtle Creek Valley strike was 
more than “laboratory experimentation”. 
Many a scheme was given “a practical 
working test”. But what is most import- 
ant is: Is peace possible so long as the 
separation of classes be accepted as ine- 
vitable and be encouraged—as it is by us 
all—some by indifference, others in ig- 
norance, others in sympathy, and by 
others through popular propagandas of 
all kinds? 


“Beauty for Ashes” 


Albion Fellows Bacon 


Chapter X--Victory for the People 


CROSS the state of Indiana we 
went in October to beautiful 
Fort Wayne. Through woods 
that were aflame with scarlet 
and crimson we passed, through orchards 
hung with rubies. The russet fields on 
either side were heaped with gold where 
piles of pumpkins lay. And there among 
them stood shocks of corn like folded 
palms upraised, praising the God of 
Plenty. All day we rode in a trail of 
glory that lifted from my heart for a 
time the shadow of the cities where the 
little children live. It was for the pur- 
pose of laying that shadow upon other 
hearts that I was going to Fort Wayne, 
to make a final appeal for help to the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs be- 
fore the Legislature met. 

The city was on a holiday to greet 
the brilliant gathering of women who 
came from all corners of the state. Every 
form of intellectual and social entertain- 
ment was provided, and all prepared to 
make the most of every happy moment. 
But how could one dance with a ball and 
chain fastened to one’s ankle? The re- 
sponsibilty of that last chance of appeal 
weighed me down in just that fashion. 
I felt that every woman there had to 
know and to care about the “homes” in 
our slums. 

At other times, in free moments, I 
should have found their talk on music, 
literature and art most interesting, but 
now it fell upon me like a shower of 
rose leaves. Even the great movements 
of the clubs, to which I had always given 
earnest thought, failed to hold me. “But 
these things will keep; they don’t re- 
quire legislation, and you can always do 
them,” I pleaded. “The Legislature meets 
in a few months, and if we fail to pass 
a tenement law now, we may never get 
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Clubs Give Support 


Dear Mrs. McWhirter! I shall al- 
ways love her for the way she under- 
stood. “This is our one big fight for 
this year,” she declared, and, as presi- 
dent, threw all her strength and influence 
into it, arranging that The Homes of 
Indiana should have some place on all 
programs where she appeared. All the 
leaders of the federation were most gen- 
erous in regard to this movement. A 
number of them even wanted to pass 
resolutions condemning by name the men 
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who were responsible for our defeat in 
1911. 

“But wait, and let us see what hap- 
pens,” I said. “I believe some of them 
will change their minds. They will real- 
ize how badly housing reform is-needed, 
and will be convinced that the bill is 
fair.” 


Gaining Recruits 


October was the end of the federation 
year, and chairmen of committees were 
laying down their tasks for others to 
take up. But my work lapped on around 
the year. I should still be on that race 
course in March. No rest till then. This 
was only a breathing space. I drew some 
big deep breaths in the home of the 
Guldin’s, who entertained me, for their 
views were as generous and roomy as 
their grounds. People who live in a 
park and give gardens and playgrounds 
to their city can be expected to put a 
high estimate on sunlight and air, space, 
outlook and beauty. But not all of these, 
having set their hearts on such things, 
are willing to turn back to the consider- 
ation of slums, with their filth and ugli- 
ness. The Guldin’s, however, did con- 
sider these things; and, to crown all, Mrs. 
Guldin, who was a national authority 
on home economics, agreed with me that 
housing reform was a vital and funda- 
mental part thereof. With her charac- 
teristic energy she took up the housing 
work of her city, and joined in the state 
movement. 

This visit gave me a coveted oppor- 
tunity to call upon the dear old mother 
of one of our legislators. She was a 
noble lady, widely known for her good 
works, and I was delighted to find that 
she regarded the needs of the poor just 
as I did, and promised to do all she 
could for the tenement bill. 

It was wonderful to see how, through 
the months previous to this meeting, sen- 
timent had grown for the housing move- 
ment, through interest of the federation 
women. Such was the character of these 
women that their endorsement made 
housing reform not only popular but 
fashionable all over Indiana. In Misha- 
waka, Indianapolis, and other cities, the 
women’s club numbered several hun- 
dred; in many towns it numbered 50 or 
75. Some towns had a dozen or more 
clubs, and these were all political fac- 
tors of decided importance. Not only 


CHARLES B. CLARKE 


Senator from Indianapolis who had 
charge of the tenement bill in 
the senate in 1913 


were the members’ husbands men c¢ 
prominence, but the women themselve 
were influential in their communities. 

One shrinks from making use of one 
friendships, or from making politic: 
capital of honors graciously bestowec 
but inasmuch as they were given for th 
purpose of helping our cause, it is onl 
fair to acknowledge how well the 
served that cause. 


First State Housing Association 


During this time another organizatio 
had been formed, that took in the me 
who wanted to help with the housin 
movement, as well as the women. 
was the Indiana Housing Associatio 
the first state association for that wor 
in the country. Alexander Johnson can 
from his country place in Angola | 
preside at the organizing, and we pi 
him at the head of our advisory con 
mittee. Mr. Cox, of course, was electe 
president, and I was made, secretar 
thereby acquiring official responsibilit 
for the work we had been doing hithert 

Just to look at the printed list of o1 
officers and committees gives me cou 
age. Among them are Judge Howar 
Hon. William L. Taylor, Dr. Hurty, ar 
Amcs W. Butler. We have Dr, U.% 
Weatherly, of our Indiana Universit 
who took a class of students over to fi 
dianapoliseand directed a housing surv 
of three districts of the city. In h 
classes it is safe to say there are no fi 
ture slum landlords. We have too, son 
of our leading club women, some arch 
tects, and one of the largest real esta 
men in Indiana. 

We had all of our charities secretari 
in the association at the start. As “po 
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‘tty doctors” they were indispensable, 
for they knew more of the actual needs 
of the poor than any one else. Some 
»f them were located in towns where 
he poor were regarded much as a col- 
ny of lepers would be. The public gave 
he secretary their money at the end of 
i long pole, and it was understood that 
he secretary was paid to do all the vis- 
iting of the dirty, smelly places, and to 
save the town from the heartaches that 
1 sight of misery gives! 

No wonder some of the secretaries 
have such big sad eyes. But how cour- 
ageous they are! One of them, Rhoda 
Welding, has been a constant wonder to 
me, for she has braved even thugs and 
eunmen, and never hesitates to call out 
in her talks the names of the landlords 
who own the most disreputable old traps. 

As we had no funds to help in our 
housing campaign, we could get surveys, 
etc., only by voluntary service, and this 
the secretaries gave most gladly. 


Elements of Strength 


Counting up the elements of our ° 


strength, I return to the State Board 
of Health. Since our defeat in 1911, 
they had used every opportunity to fur- 
ther housing reform. The subject was 
introduced into health institutes, and I 
was asked to speak at a number through- 
out the state. Dr. Hurty also asked me to 
address the health officers of the state, 
in convention, and they passed a reso- 
lution asking the Legislature to enact a 
tenement law. After speaking to the 
state Association of Trained Nurses, 
who prepared a similar resolution, I felt 
that every power for health was aligned 
with us. Finally, at a full session of the 
State Board of Health I was given a 
most cordial hearing, and they offered 
to help in every way possible. The most 
valuable result was a bulletin showing 
the relation of tuberculosis to housing, 
which they had printed, and laid on the 
desk of every member of the Legislature. 
_ One strong and decisive move, that 
enlisted the churches of the state, was 
the plan for a Housing Sunday all over 
Indiana. We arranged the details 
through the charities organizations, 
sending through them letters to every 
minister in their towns, asking that one 
service of a certain Sunday be given 
) the consideration of conditions of 
the poor in their city. Each minister 
received a brief statement of our hous- 
g problem, also a sermonette to use if 


le question of Cain, “Am I my brother’s 
per?” on through all the books of 
the Bible. A striking text was taken 


a new house, then thou shalt make 
ement for thy roof, that thou 
ng not blood upon thine house, if any 


man fall from thence.” 

I should like to know what penalties 
Moses would have prescribed for those 
who bring “blood upon their house” by 
omitting fire-escapes. 

From time to time a number of pul- 
pits of the state had been opened to me. 
I had spoken in Jewish temples and 
churches of every denomination. Most 
distinctly I remember giving a “sermon” 
in Indianapolis at the time of the chari- 
ties conference when, as was customary, 
the conference speakers filled the pul- 
pits of the city. It was published after- 
ward in THE Survey. “Follow Me,” 
was the text, and I tried to show how, 
if we follow Christ all the way, we must 
go among the homes of the wretched and 
needy as he did. As simply and plainly 
as possible I told the story of the poor 
in Indiana, and made an appeal for help 
in the name of Christ. 


Enlisting a Senator 


There were many of my friends in 
the church that day besides those who 
belonged to the congregation. Among 
them was one who sat near enough for 
me to notice his close interest in the 
story. Long afterwards he said to me, 
“T made up my mind, sitting there in 
church, that I would run for the Legis- 
lature for the purpose of carrying on 
the housing fight.” 

It was Senator Charles B. Clarke. He 
was elected to the Legislature of 1913, 
and made the tenement bill his chief 
charge, working for it with untiring 
energy. 

He was one of the strongest Demo- 
crats in the Senate, and that party had 
an overwhelming majority. His political 
strength was a most valuable asset, but 
it was the spirit with which he went 
into the fight that made his leadership 
invincible. Senator Clarke is a man of 
splendid physique and indomitable cour- 
age. My last fear of the “big dog” 
vanished when I looked at his broad 
shoulders and towering height. The test 
of his efficiency, however, was in the 
finer matters of difficult diplomacy, and 
the use of a keen wit. The latter was 
ready for all occasions, as we found at 
our social gatherings in his home. I 
remember one dinner party there, at 
which we were comparing our Irish an- 
cestry—he was from the Clarigs of 
County Kerry. One of the guests of 
different blood listened with passive in- 
terest. “Well, I always defend the 
Irish,” she said. “They don’t need it,” 
flashed Senator Clarke. 


Making Sacrifices 


It was later in the session that I found 
how much of a sacrifice he had made 
in entering the Legislature. It was not 
only that a heavy and exacting law prac- 
tice had to be laid aside, but certain 
interests were entirely forfeited. 

In the same spirit the Coxes had kept 
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from me the fact that the tenement law 
of 1909 directly affected some of their 
property. I mention these instances to 
show what pure and exalted motives ac- 
tuate some men in our assemblies, de- 
spite the sneers that are often flung at 
legislatures. 

The autumn passed and the winter 
closed about me like an iron tower, bring- 
ing the day of doom steadily nearer. 
Instead of lessening anxiety, my experi- 
ences increased it, for I knew so much 
better with what I had to contend. More- 
over, I was growing sensitive about the 
“spot-light.” My first campaign had 
been, as before said, like going into a 
burning house to rescue a child. But 
to go into a second fire to rescue the 
same child was, I had felt in 1911, more 
spectacular than was pleasant. And now 
to go the third time into the flames to 
save that identical child, seemed just 
too much like a vaudeville “stunt!” 

It was almost more than I could bear. 
At the thought of that last public ordeal, 
that horrible night of my defeat, I felt 
in my heart that I would rather walk 
over coals of fire than to go through 
the experience again—if it would have 
done the work. But it wouldn’t. There 
was nothing to do but to shut my ears, 
eyes, and my very soul to all the things 
that hurt, to set my teeth and go back 
again. 

But before going back I was deter- 
mined to lay siege to every good power 
that could be expected to stand for the 
welfare of the state, in opposition to 
selfish interest. Beginning with the goy- 
ernor and the lieutenant governor, I] 
went on down the list, sending a per- 
sonal letter with data of the housing 
conditions in Indiana. To each member 
of the Legislature went the same data, 
with literature showing how health and 
morals were endangered by bad housing, 
and a letter that made a direct appeal. 

This time we had the help of promi- 
nent men all over the state, who were in 
our housing association. We had men 
of all parties, and women of all beliefs. 
It was a kind of sublimated politics, 
made up of the best elements, all mingled 
in one. Sometimes I was a bit anxious, 
as, for instance, when two good friends 
of different parties tried for the same 
office. No one could tempt me to par- 
tisanship. I had only one answer to 
those who said: 

“Wait until the Progressives are in 
power and we'll pass a tenement law.” 

“Wait until the Socialists are in power 
and we'll pass a tenement law.” 

“Wait until the suffragists are in 
power and we'll pass a tenement law.” 

It was, “I can’t wait. We will get 
our law first.” 


Interviewing Mr. Taggart 


There was only one of the political 
leaders whom I had never met, and 
when both Republicans and Democrats 
asked, “Haven’t you seen Mr. Taggart 
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I realized how important a man 


yeti 
he was. 
“You'd better drop everything and see 


him,” said my husband. And he arrang- 
ed a brief interview for me. 

It was brief, indeed, lasting only ten 
minutes, and they were interrupted by 
many people on many errands. But I 
found that Mr. Taggart didn’t need any 
arguments or any explanations, for he 
knew the whole history of the tenement 
law, the law itself, section by section, 
the reasons for each, the conditions of 
the poor, and everything that I was pre- 
pared to tell him. 

I think I must have sat with mouth 
and eyes wide open, as he took up my 
own story and went on with it. I was 
dumbfounded, for I had never met any- 
one before, not an expert, who understood 
the whole subject, without any explana- 
tion. He spoke with definite knowledge 
and with kindling anger, of some tene- 
ment conditions he had seen. I hardly 
knew where to begin again, when he 
stopped. 

“And so we are asking for this law,” 
I said. 

“Who is ‘we’?” he demanded, with a 
searching look. 

I was glad to have the names of the 
officers and committees of the Indiana 
Housing Association to lay before him. 

“And the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the charity organizations”— 

“But you are the ‘Mother of the Tene- 
ment Law,’ are you not?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I admitted, feeling very small 
and unreasonably shy. Then I plucked 
up my courage. “I’m not asking you to 
put this bill through, but only to help 
us to get a fair fight,” I said; “I’m not 
appealing to you as a politician but as 
a man, for the sake of your state, and 
of the poor, and the working people— 
and the children.” 

“T can’t say what we shall be able to 
do,” he said, very cordially and kindly, 
“but I will help you all I can,—and that 
is something I very seldom say,” he 
added. 

I went away with a light heart, with 
absolute confidence in his word, a confi- 
dence that he honored under the sever- 
est stress of opposition. And I never 
asked any one else to approach him. 

We had taken it for granted, and it 
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seemed only fair, that we should adhere 
to the bill of 1911, to which we had 
agreed after so much discussion, al- 
though we should have liked to intro- 
duce Mr. Veiller’s model law, as it stood. 

But one morning I was surprised to 
receive a letter from one whom we 
counted a supporter of the cause, in 
which he stated some views of his own 
and of one of the architects about the 
bill that fairly took me off my feet. 
The letter urged objections to the bill, 
and suggested vital changes that, if made, 
would have left a bill not worth fighting 
for. 

There was no reason for me to be 
alarmed, but fear outruns reason. Just 
as an apparition will make one’s hair 
rise who does not believe in ghosts, even 
the shadow of a danger that I should 
have known was imaginary, gave me an 
actual chill and a veritable fever, with a 
feeling about the limbs as of having 
run a long distance. For half a day I 
was sick in bed. Then I crept down 
stairs, and called up Mr. Cox by long 
distance, and told him all about it. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. ‘“‘There’s 
no danger.” 

And such was my faith in his judg- 
ment, as well as in his ability, that I 
ceased to fear. Then the reaction set 
in, and the ebbing tide of strength and 
courage swept back in a flood that left 
me at the fighting point. It is a good 
thing for timid people to get a scare 
once in a while. It always leaves me 
stimulated and more determined than 
ever. In this case we found that there 
was only some misunderstanding, and 
we reached a friendly agreement with- 
out trouble. 


Back to the Senate 


Days passed, and the day came when 
I had to go once more to the Legislature. 

“Mother hates to leave you again, but 
you understand how it is,” I said to the 
children. 

“Yes, we understand, and we want you 
to get that bill through,” they replied. 

“You get it passed, and when I grow 
up [ll see that it’s enforced,” said my 
little son. 

“Yes, and so will I,” echoed his sister, 
valiantly. 

Now, once again the surging crowds, 


Hoise! Uk 


Senator Curtis, 
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“Once more, “Pibroch of Dhonil | 
Dhu, Knell for the onset!’ Mr. Co: Fi 
advised that we begin in the Senate this 
time, so there we had our bill introduced, | 
and, to our great relief, it sped smoothly 
and merrily on its course. No one could | 
have been more courteous than our Lieu- 
tenant-Governor O’Neall. No one could | 
have made things pleasanter than did 
the majority leader. | | 
Hitherto we had had to use our entire 
forces to drum, drum, and poll, poll; 
but now, thanks to Senator Clarke's: | 


“ringing grooves” 
spinning along, and all the jangling of 
opposing forces only lent excitement and | 
zest. Not only were old friends back in | 
the Senate, but a number of them who 
had strongly opposed us before, now 
seemed to realize that the time was ripe 
for housing reform. 
conspired to aid us, 


friendly interest. 

Another chorus, like an angelus echo : 
a far-off chorus of women’s voices 
sounded through the pauses of our battle 
hymn. 

It was the State Federation of | 
Women’s Clubs! “~ 

One of the members of the healed 
lature said, that session: “The 1 
elected us, and as soon as we get heel 
the women tell us how to vote.” 

It has been called “a women’s session,’ 
as it really was, in a way. There were 
more bills for women than had ever 
been known, bills for a teachers’ pension, 
a mothers’ pension, for suffrage, for — 
shorter hours for women workers, and 
numberless others. Women were there 
lobbying, too, by the dozen. 

“Some of the men don’t seem to want 
to be bothered,” a lady lobbyist told me 
I did notice that some of them had a 
unusually hunted look, which was quite 
different from “that absent, far away 
look” I have heard spoken of as cus- 
tomarily on the faces of legislators. I 
felt that with so many women wanting 
so many things I must be very, very 
circumspect, and took orders from Sena- 
tor Clarke before speaking to the men. 
Besides, if they had expressed an in- 
tention of voting for the tenement bill 


| 
- 
i 
| that was enough. I was surprised after- 
| wards to find that several of the men 
| were rather hurt because we had not 
| asked them to do something for us. 
| “7 spoke for your bill, even though 
‘mone of you asked me to,” one said. 
| And then I had to explain that as he 
had stood for housing reform in 1909 
| and 1911 we didn’t want to seem to doubt 
his loyalty. 
| Side Lights 
It must not be imagined that all the 
| slum landlords had experienced a change 
of heart, and were willing with one ac- 
cord to take their teeth out of the poor. 
Until the millennium comes, we need not 
expect selfishness and greed to disap- 
pear; and until they do, the weak will 
E to be protected by law against the 
| eens. There will be need for housing 
pure and clean, 
descends to earth, and one cannot imag- 
| that there will be any landlords in 
it—in that capacity, let me hasten to 


vil One in person. 
One morning, on reaching the Senate 
rly, I found that some hand had laid 
every desk a typewritten sheet in 
gard to our bill. It announced that 
“So-called Mrs. Bacon’s housing 
I” was in reality a bill of the build- 
@ and plumbers’ trusts, and that they 
id me $5 a day for my services as 
bbyist! Certain sections of the bill 
were held up to ridicule, one especially 
“the plumbers’ de- 


¢ “We couldn’t but ak over the absurd 
atements, but Mrs. Foor and I quickly 


“heard of being called a paid lobbyist, un- 
il a few months ago, when one of the 


presence of one of our friends. 
_ But who on earth would pay Mrs. 


ae 


The answer was s that some Indianapo- 
is poEwpsny that I never heard of, had 
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reading of our bill in the Senate, enough 
to rally all our friends to the defence, 
and to call out all our artillery of oratory. 
After Senator Clarke spoke, champions 
arose all over the room, and at the last 
Senator Woods finished with a brilliant 
climax. 

Then, in a few minutes, we were all 
congratulating ourselves over a rousing 
victory—there, on that same old ghost- 
haunted battle-ground of other days! 

And now, avoiding as best we could 
the trail of the hoof prints, we took hold 
of the red-tape clue and began to thread 
the mazes that led to the other house. 


New Faces in the House 


With a change in the scene of this 
drama, new characters are introduced. 
The Senate had been full of familiar 
faces, but how many strange ones I 
saw in the House! My heart sank as I 
wondered how many personal interviews 
I ought to give. By what algebraic 
formula, I thought, could we ever de- 
termine the “unknown quantities” 
among those hundred men. A Demo- 
cratic land-slide had given that party 
an overwhelming plurality, and swept 
into the Legislature a certain number 
of new men whose course would be dif- 
ficult to predict. Knowing who were 
dominant in certain districts, we could 
make a strong guess at the affiliations 
of many, and we knew from experience 
which would be helpful and which hurt- 
ful. 

Studying the legislative directory, I 
was always glad to see the word “farm- 
er” after some of the names. ‘Editor’ 
was also encouraging, and so was any- 
thing that promised connection with the 
labor unions, for these men realized, by 
this time, that our work was for their 
homes, and they stood by us manfully. 

Removing the party balance so far 
from the center of gravity, made a very 
unwieldy body, and the heavy responsi- 
bilities thus put upon the party in power 
made their task doubly hard. It was 
made more difficult by the fact that the 
House was gathered into factions in such 
a way as to require the utmost diplo- 
macy in getting the ordinary business 
of the session done and also to give 
great uncertainty as to results. 

To my great relief, Mr. Cravens and 

. 


Mr. Eschbach were still there, and ready 
to rally our old adherents. But Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis was absent, and Dr. Foor, and 
though both lent their aid, we missed 
them on the floor. As before, the first 
district (ours) was “solid,” and our men 
from home stood by most gallantly. One 
of these, ‘Jim’ Ensle, was a command- 
ing figure in debate, and one of the most 
popular leaders. 

We were most lucky in having our 
bill in charge of Robert Hughes, from 
Indianapolis. Although one of the 
younger members, his career in the 
House added luster to the line of states- 
men from whom he comes. Through 
some of the most trying legislative or- 
deals that I have ever known, Mr. 
Hughes never lost his poise, his serenity 
or his. courtly manner, and the thought 
of them will always shine through my 
recollection of those clouded times. 

It was when our bill stuck in the house 
committee that we began to scent dan- 
ger ahead. Now, as before, news poured 
in from every side, of the doings of the 
opposition. As one instance, an hour 
after a prominent citizen shook hands 
with me, and wished me success, we 
were reliably informed that he went to 
his representative and told him not to 
vote for the tenement law, that it was 
“no good.” 


Antidotes 


Wherever we turned, we saw these 
constituents “from home.” As we passed 
by their members’ desk, we saw their 
heads bent together over the tenement 
bill, with glowering faces, and heard the 
words “my house,” “my lots.” But we 
never heard these land-owners mention. 
public welfare, health or safety. There 
was nothing to do but to wait until the 
constituents left, and then to find the 
man whose word was the antidote to this 
poison of personal interest. I remember 
bringing half the prominent men in the 
State House to steady one wavering 
member, who was distracted between 
duty and friendship. It is only fair to 
add that duty prevailed. 

One fine old fellow, who had stood 
by us from 1909, came to me one day, 
in distress over a wealthy friend who 
owned “valuable flats,” and who was in 
high displeasure over his adherence to 
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our cause. 

“Are those flats as valuable as a 
child?” I asked him. But he was too 
worried to take in my meaning. 

“Won’t you talk to him?” he pleaded. 
I complied most heartily, and when the 
flat-owner, who was really a young man 
of fine possibilities, was convinced that 
he was already well within the law, I 
was nearly as glad as my kind old friend. 

No matter if enemies with bayonets 
had covered all the grounds about the 
State House, I was determined not to 
show any fear. 

“There’s a great big bunch of real 
estate men here, all up in the air over 
this bill,’ excitedly announced a big 
representative, whose allegiance we held 
by a thread. 

“Oh, they won’t do any damage,” I 
answered, airily. 

“But they’re all just as mad as can 
be! They’re going to make trouble for 
you,’ he insisted. 

“Now you just wait and see,” I an- 
swered. “They won’t give us a bit of 
trouble. It will ‘all blow over.” 

But at our last committee hearing 
there they were, with grave and darkling 
looks. They were a good, substantial 
type of men, too, well known and re- 
spected business men. And we saw that 
they had three typewritten pages of ob- 
jections to our bill, and they had come 
for the purpose of seeing the bill changed 
to meet these objections. 

The committee sat in silence, with a 
grave judicial air, waiting for every one 
to assemble for the hearing. At one 
side, Mr. Cox was introducing me to 
some of the real estate men. 

“I wish we might have had an oppor- 
tunity to talk over these objections with 
you, before this hearing,” I could not 
refrain from saying to one of them. 
“Very likely there are points that we 
could agree upon, and it would save so 
much time and trouble.” 


Meeting Objections 


I was much distressed, knowing the 
fatal possibilities of the occasion. But 
to my great relief, the men agreed to 
give us a hearing, in the office of Mr. 
‘Winterrowd, the building inspector, at 
the City Hall. Mr. Cox could not go, 
but Mr. Winterrowd was a host in him- 
self. When I reached the office, I found 
the men sitting or standing about the 
long table—twelve to twenty or more, if 
I did not see double. But so many 
arms were waving, and so many voices 
were raised in excited discussion, that 
it was hard to tell at first how many 
there were. 

The noise sank to a buzz as I slipped 
into the chair reserved for me, beside 
Mr. Winterrowd. Something more than 
rapid walking made my heart beat fast 
and my breath short, but I glanced up 
with a smile, and was surprised to see 
that all the scowls had vanished and the 
‘smile had spread around the entire table. 


“Now, let’s see what’s the trouble,” 
I began, and Mr. Winterrowd and I 
went through the entire list of objec- 
tions with them, explaining the causes 
and reasons and wherefores to the end. 
Of course, these restrictions were all 
new, and it was only natural that they 
should be concerned about their effect. 
Once again, my study of the history of 
housing laws in other states came to my 
aid. 

“T guess she knows about as much 
about these things as we do,” said one 
of the elder men, and I felt much flat- 
tered. 

We found that most of the objec- 
tions were the result of misunderstand- 
ing of the effect of certain provisions, 
or of misinterpretation. I must say that 
I have never met a more reasonable set 
of men. All they asked was to be con- 
vinced that the provisions were fair, 
and they were as quick to see what was 
unfair to the tenant, or detrimental to 
the community, as we could wish. At 
the last there were only three points 
upon which they insisted, and these we 
yielded cheerfully. Then we all shook 
hands, and parted im the best of humor, 
and they never came near the State 
House again. The House committee ac- 
cepted our agreement, and the three 
points were changed, as the men wished. 


The Bill in Committee 


And so the cloud vanished. But land- 
lords kept boiling up, all about us, and 
I couldn’t shake off the feeling that 
every hard-faced man who stood by the 
doors of the House was a slum-owner. 

There were thirteen men in the com- 
mittee that had our bill. It was hard 
for them all to get together to sit on 
all their bills, of which they had an 
enormous number to consider. And un- 
til they all sat on our bill, and went 
over every word of it (it had 99 sec- 
tions) they wouldn’t report it out, they 
declared. 

“Of course not,” we answered, shocked 
at the very idea. But they continued in 
not all getting together on it, and a few 
of them began to be touchy when asked 
about it, and the situation would have 
been very funny, after awhile, if it 
hadn’t been so serious, and the danger 
of offending any of them so appalling. 
An X-ray picture of our situation would 
have disclosed some obstructions that 
never showed in our faces or our speech, 
for our diplomatic relations became al- 
most Oriental in their formality. 

Finally, the committee announced that 
they were ready to take the bill in hand 
and go over every word, for they had 
decided that certain changes must be 
made in it. I think I must have given 
a little groan, and murmured something 
about the technical parts of the bill hav- 
ing been carefully prepared by experts. 

“We aren’t going to hurt your bill, 
we are just going to make it better and 
stronger,” one of the committee re- 
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assured me in the kindest manner. | 
“Did you ever sit by during an operas 
tion on one of your own children?” | 
asked. And there was always a little | 
bit of that in my thought of the bill. ; 
After having nursed and doctored and 
lived with and sat up at night with al 
creature like that for so long, I had be-} 
gun to feel as if, in a way, it were really | | 
human. 
The operation was long this time, for | 
our bill stuck for seventeen days, and | 
we had to sit by and wait for it to come } 
out of the committee’s hands. 4 
“There’s plenty of time,” they would } 
say, but I knew the danger of de+} 
lay..-And, of course, I couldn't say that t 


-I-wanted to go home and see the chil- | | 


dren, because the committee were not | 
asking me to stay. Pi 

And so we waited, all those seventeen | 
days, hoping that each day would end | 
our anxiety. If we women could have 
had some knitting to do, we might have | 
made mittens for the blue fingers of | 
many of the poor while we waited. Mr. 
Hughes was doing all he could. Mr. | 
Cox came and went, directing, working, } 
reassuring, giving much time from his | 
many cares. Senator Clarke was at | 
hand. We never left the field. Many 
times I was tempted to go out and get 
a moving-van full of the miserable look- 
ing tenants of the worst slums of the city, — 
and bring them down to sit in the front 
seats, on the principle of jury trials. 
I could have found plenty of consump-_ 
tives, and if they had coughed, it would 
have been very impressive. But that 
was too deadly to risk. 

It would make a thrilling tale if i 
could tell all we saw and heard as we 
sat there, with so many coming and a | 
ings) Ituis really too bad not to give 
more of the “atmosphere” of the story, 
but if I gave any of the real atmosphere 
my readers would get up and go out for 
a gasp of air. % 

The House was called “the smoke 
house,’ because of the blue tobacco 
clouds that never lifted. Our clothing, 
even our hair, reeked of it, as if we 
had all been smoking. But that wasn’t 
as had as the reek of the slums. 


Friends in Deed 


While we are waiting, let me go 
back and tell who “we” were, and how 
I was situated. { 

This session, my friends would n 
hear of my going to a hotel. So man 
beautiful homes were opened to me th 
I went in an orbit from one to another, 
and never finished the round. Beginnin 
with T. C. Day’s, I came next to Wil 
liam L. Taylor’s, Senator Clarke’s, V. H 
Lockwood’s, and thé Cox’s, and then T 
went no farther. Each and all wer 
“islands of providence,” with good cheer, 
loving care, and strong counsel th 
gave 


“Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road.” 


| 


| 
“Beauty for Ashes” 
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Looking back over the lonely heart- 
‘sick days of my first two sessions, I 
| realized how much it meant to be in 

these homes. 
' The last of my orbit brought me to 
| the Lockwoods’, where was gathered a 
little house-party, whose interest cen- 
_ tered in the Legislature. 

Mrs. Lockwood herself had been one 
_ of the generals in the child labor fight 
of the previous session, and was still 

watching over the law they had won. 
She is now one of the state commission 
appointed to investigate the conditions 
of working women. 

Mrs. W. FE. Miller, of South Bend, 
now on the same commission, was there, 
working for a bill for shorter hours for 
women. 

Mrs. S. C. Stimson, of Terre Haute, 
attended the session in the capacity of a 
member of the school board, interested 
in the vocational education bill. In the 

capacity of a Florence Crittenden board 

member, she was watching several 
other bills of interest to girls. In the 
capacity of chairman of the legislative 
committee of our federation, she was 
helping with the tenement bill. If she 
had had as many bills as she had “capa- 
cities,” she would have needed to be 
much larger and stronger, and would 
have been a “subject for incorporation,” 
as some one says. But her greatest ca- 
pacity was for friendship, and she stood 
by me, through all our trying vigils, with 
a brain like a man’s and the devotion 
and patience of a St. Griselda. 

Sometimes Mrs. Foor was there. She 
was looking after a number of health 
measures from her own and her hus- 
band’s natural interest in such matters, 
but was doing most for the tenement 
bill. 

We all sat together, sometimes with 
local members of our federation housing 
committee, in one corner of the House, 
every day. That is, we sat, when we 
were not reconnoitering or doing active 
work. We lunched together, downtown, 
and, at the close of the winter days, 
Straggled into the cheery Lockwood 
home, weary, draggled, and often home- 
sick. There Mrs. Lockwood mothered 
us—she has a genius for being a mother— 
and around the dinner table we discussed 
our day, while Mr. Lockwood, a lawyer 
and civic worker, advised, condoled, ap- 


plauded, or laughed us out of our dis- 


_ couragement. 

Then together we planned what moves 
to make the next day. And the next day 
we went back with hope renewed—and 
waited. In whatever way we could, we 
strengthened our position, but all we 
could do was much like the efforts of the 
Blind Men who went Bat Fowling. 

It was about this time that I called 

my faithful housing committee together, 
with Mrs. McWhirter, Mrs. Clarke, and 
other federation leaders, and we ar- 
ranged to send word to every corner of 
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BOBO ALBERS 
WAGES SUPPLIES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 


TAXES PAID 
$11,000,000 


Steerer @ 


INTFREST 
$17,000,000 


DIVIDENDS 
$30,000,000 


SORPLUS 
$12,000,000 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 


$41.75. 


Employes—$100,000,000 


Nearly half the total—$100,- 
000,000—paid in wages to more 
than one hundred thousand em- 
ployes engaged in giving to the 
public the best and the cheapest 
telephone service in the world. 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 


Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 
Taxes of more than $1 1,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Bondholders—$17,000,000 


Paid in interest to thousands of 
men and women, savings banks, 
insurance companies and other 
institutions owning bonds and 
notes. 


Stockholders—$30,000,000 
70,000 stockholders, about half 


of whom are women, receive 
$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05 % 
on the investment. 

Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service al- 
ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Are you planning 
a trip abroad? 
If so, this travel 

st f guide by P.G.L. 

Hilken is essential 


ceipt of 10 cts. to- 
gether with full 
particulars of a 5- 
Weeks’ Vacation 
Tour to London, 
Paris and Berlin, 
including Rhine trip, for $189.40, arranged 
| by the Baltimore - Southampton - Bremen - 

Service of the North German Lloyd whose 
comfortable, one class (Il) cabin steamers 
provide every travel safeguard —comfort with- 
out luxury—delicious meals. Write today to 

A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 

266 S. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Graduate Course in Public Health 
Work for Nurses at the Henry Phipps In- 
stitute in affiliation with the Visiting Nurse 
Society of Philadelphia, will open October 
1, 1914. A number of scholarships are 
available. Entrance blanks and outline of 
the curriculum will be sent on request to 


Miss M. LEHMANN, Superintendent, The 
Visiting Nurse Society, 1340 Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Miss A. K. Sutron, Superintendent, The 
Henry Phipps Institute, 7th & Lom- 
bard Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Educate Your Child 
in Your Own Home 


The mother is the nat- 
ural teacher of her 
children. She knows 
their peculiarities, their 
temperaments, their 
weaknesses — and how 
best to deal with each 
one. 


But, untrained as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inability alone to carry 
them further. Possibly not within reach of 
really an efficient school, she reluctantly 
gives them up to be taught with other children. 


There has grown up in the City of Baltimore, 
as a department of a great private day school, 
an institution the high object and purpose of 
which is to educate children in their own 
home no matter where located. 


Its course covers the years from kindergar- 
ten to the twelfth year. Its work is the same 
as followed in the Calvert School classes, 
directed by regular Calvert School teachers, 
each a specialist in child education, 


Under the Calvert system the preco- 
cious child is not restrained, the back- 
ward child is not hurried. 


This system is not an experiment ; it 
has been used many years with remark- 
able success. One mother writes: ‘The 
system seems to me almost magical! in its 


results.” Another, previously perplexed by 
the educational problem, voices her relief in 
these words: ‘‘A regular Godsend.”’ 


If interested, write, stating age of child, for 
a booklet outlining the plan and courses of 
instruction, which will be mailed free, Address 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
Vv. M. Hillyer, A. B. (Harvard) 
Headmaster, 
_ 2 W. Chase Street, 
: Baltimore, Md. 


Social Work 


The School of Social Economy 


of WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
A TRAINING SCHOOL for SOCIAL WORKERS 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems anceiie hades of 


PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and Working Conditions 
SPECIAL COURSES on Local Topics 


ENLARGED STAFF and LECTURES BY SPECIALISTS 


Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympathetic 


source for Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, 
the South and the West 


For Handbook and Information, Address 


Dr. GEORGE B. MANGOLD, Director, 1827 Locust Street, STPEOUS 


WILLIAM 


MITCHELL’S PENS 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 


WILLIAM. 
— Avwiroeces 
“I= SELECTED 


The quality is maintained by careful supervision. =f 
Style’’ Pens containing the famous “J” 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 


Designs in Letter Series 


240 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


“WILLIAM 
we @ MITOHELES 
SELECTED 


Send 25 cents for catalog and sample box, assorted, “American 
design in both black finish and gold plate. 


U. S. A. Agents 


the state that the time had come for 
help. How the letters and telegrams 
came pouring back in response, to the 
members of the Legislature, not only 
from club women, but from prominent 
men whom~they had seen, in different 
communities ! , 

It happened that when our committee 
meeting was called Miss Hatfield, proba- 
tion officer of Lake county, was in the 
city, and I brought her—a pretty, slen- 
der girl, with great dark eyes—to tell 
our ladies the story she had related to 
me of the miserable unsanitary homes 
of the immigrants in Gary, East Chi- 
cago, Indiana Harbor, and the other in+ 
dustrial towns on the lake. fs 

Her-story made our women gasp, as 
it had me. “Will you go with us, and 
tell that story to Governor Ralston?” 
I asked her. She consented and we tele- 
phoned at once to make the appointment, 
and, going over to the State House, were 
given instant audience. 

We had met Mrs. Ralston socially in 
her own home, and at clubs and dinners, 
and knew what emphasis she put upon 
the home life of the people. We had 
been received before by the governor, as 
I think every one engaged in welfare 
work had been that winter. There was 
that in his manner that inspired confi- 
dence, and gave an assurance of strength 
that one felt even more than his unusual 
dignity. 

The governor listened with close at- 
tention to Miss Hatfield’s story, and I 
saw him start as she related some of the 
shocking incidents of the wretchedness, 
the overcrowding and promiscuity of 
immigrant homes. 

He had a few searching questions to 
ask us in regard to the application of 
the tenement bill to the housing condi- 
tions she had described, and then after 
a few pleasant words, we withdrew. 
That night, at a banquet given by Hon. 
Charles P. Fairbanks, Governor Ralston 
spoke of our visit, and expressed his 
deep desire for a better safeguarding of 
the boys and girls in the homes of In- 
diana. The effect of his speech, which 
was in all of the papers, was all we 
could have desired. 

We were counting now our men, our 
arms and our ammunition, as in a state 
of siege. How we rejoiced when Spen- 
cer Ball, president of the Terre Haute 
Commercial Club, came over, day after 
day, to fight with us. He was worth a 
whole army of privates, and could coun- 
teract carloads of paid lobbyists of the 
type we had to fight. 

At this time the help of the Indiana- 
polis press was of more vital importance 
than ever before, as every issue con- 
tained legislative news. I realized how 
many friends I had in various news- 
paper offices, as members of the staff, 
or reporters of the News, the Star, the 
Sentinel and the Sun—representing all 
politics—met me in the State’ House. 


“Beauty for Ashes”’ 


‘Strong editorials came out at critical 
‘moments. The News gave me a chair 
in their State House office, and a hook 
‘on which to hang my wraps. 

More than this, a charming, golden- 
haired feature-writer, with a pen of true 
steel, often sat or strolled with me on 
my rounds. The only thing that was 
not quite so pleasant was the snap shots 
by various press artists. My husband 
sent me one that he had clipped from a 
‘paper and wrote, “You didn’t look like 
this when you left home. If you look 
like it now, for goodness’ sake come 
back at once!” 

It must not be supposed that any 
bright little social bubbles on the surface 
‘of that deep sea made us forget the 
great-jawed monsters beneath, or the 

ones of shipwrecked mariners that lay 
Dleaching on legislative reefs. We were 
out on rafts, done up in life preservers, 
‘and we knew it. But we had to look up 
because we didn’t dare look down. 

It was well that I didn’t know just 
how much danger we really were in, till 
afterward. Several times Mr. Taggart 
had sent word, ‘Tell Mrs. Bacon not to 
worry,’ but I didn’t know until the 
worst was over, how anxious our men 
had been over some unexpected develop- 
ments that had given the opposition a 
fresh hold, how hard Mr. Taggart had 
worked for our bill, and how much per- 
sonal attention he had given it. 

At last the committee finished its work 
upon our bill, and it was reported 
out, passed its second reading smoothly, 
and went on to the last. 

_ There is probably nothing else in life 
like the sensation of having a bill that 
one has worked for come up in a legisla- 
tive body for a decisive vote. When one 
has cared enough to stick to it, night 
and day, for five years, one cares too 
‘much to await its fate with calmness. 
There ought to be a little curtained 
booth, or a conning tower, where the 
sponser coutd watch the contest unob- 
served, for this long, slow, public execu- 
tion, with every one watching one’s face 
and feeling one’s pulse, is awful. 

_ There was a crowd in the House when 
the calendar showed that our bill was to 
have its last reading. There was a goodly 
showing of club women, and a little 
knot of reporters gathered about me as 
the debate began. I had to move, 
though, for in the very last agonies a 
lady came and wanted me to listen to 
something about her house being ruined 
if the bill went through. Her descrip- 
tion showed me at once that she was 
mistaken, but I couldn’t convince her. 

“Oh, no,no! It won’t be! It can’t be! 
You don’t understand! Go ask your 
architect. I can’t talk now! Look, they 
“are going to vote,” I begged of her, and 
finally fled. 

I found Mr. Cox on the other side of 
the room, and presently Senator Clarke 
and Mr. Hughes joined us, and there our 
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friends hunted me out. And it was not | 
a public execution after all. A splendid | 


avalanche ‘of “ayes” snowed under the 
single “no” deeper than an Alpine 
gorge. And oh, then, we wished we 
could have piled honors upon our 


staunch lieutenants, as high as a corre- |} 


sponding Alpine peak. No wonder the 
women applauded, as some of the men 


‘who gave their reasons for voting, 


added, “and because the women wanted 
ites 
The women, the homes of Indiana, 


were honored that day by the men of | 
our Legislature. And we had won a || 


law for the one hundred cities of our 
state. It is a foundation broad enough 
for the tallest structure of housing re- 


form that, in years to come, public sen- | 


timent is sure to build upon it. 


Suddenly, in the midst of our rejoicing, 
I realized that the nerve tension of the 
last few hours had relaxed, leaving 
every muscle aching and a deadly weak- 


i 
f 


ness. Laughingly, our quartet of wo- | 


men took me upstairs into a darkened 
empty office room, and laid me to rest 
on some soft wraps piled on a long 
polished table in lieu of a couch. After- 


ward, we went to the Lockwoods’, and 


had a lovely jubilee dinner that was 
planned and ordered, flowers and all, 
by the eleven-year-old daughter of the 
house. 

The last scene of this act was the Den- 
nison hotel; the time, the night after 
our victory, when a party of my friends 
assembled for congratulations and good- 
byes, among them a number of the 
state officials and their wives. 


The thing that gave me the most pleas— 
ure that night was to bring together 
so many strong men, of all politics and 
all factions, and to see them cordially 
jubilating together over a victory that 
they had all worked in harmony to win. ~ 


As I looked about me, in the warmth —~ 


and glow, I recalled how the last time 
I had slipped away, early and in the rain. 
How many friends I had now, to bid me 
good-bye! How many more than at the 
close of those other two sessions. How 
many friends—and I loved them all, and 
loved the beautiful city, with its stately 
homes, and its great monument, from 
which the broad avenues radiate, star- 
like. Part of me lives there still, and 
draws me back, claiming citizenship in 
our state’s capital. 


There were flowers and felicitations, 
pleasant words and some sad ones, and 
then the curtain fell. 


The epilogue comes in the next chap- 
ter, in front of the curtain, which, I 
hope, has been rung down to rise no 
more. 


CONCLUSION. 


The final chapter of “Beauty for Ashes” 
will be published in THe Survey for Sep- 
tember 5. 
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